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GHOSTS. 
Desire Ghosts of Dead Men. 


} 

LONE, separated from their physical ghost and the 

mind, without other material substance than their 

own desire energy, desire ghosts of dead men can- 

not see the physical world. They cannot see the 

physical bodies of living men. When, after death, 

the confused desire mass becomes specialized into its par- 

ticular ghost or ghosts, in the animal form which sums up 

the nature of the desire, then the desire ghost sets about to 

find that which will satisfy it. The desire ghost of the dead 

man is in the desire world. The desire world surrounds but 

is not yet in touch with the physical world. To get in touch 

with the physical world the desire ghost must link itself 

with that which is in touch with both the desire world and 

the physical world. Generally speaking, man has his being 

in the spiritual world, but lives in the three lower worlds. 

His physical body moves and acts in the physical world, his 

desires operate in the psychic world, and his mind thinks or 
is agitated in the mental world. 

The semi-material astral form of the physical body is 

the link which makes the contact between the living man’s 
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desires and his physical body, and the desire is the link 
which connects his mind with his form. If desire is absent, 
the mind cannot move nor act on its body, nor can there be 
any action of the body on the mind. If the form is absent, 
desire cannot move or make any impression on the body, 
and the body cannot furnish any supply to the needs of the 
desire. 

Each of these parts which go toward making up the 
organization of a living man must be co-ordinated with the 
other parts for man to live and act freely in the physical 
world. Yet while man is acting in the physical world each 
part of him is acting in its particular world. When a de- 
sire ghost of a dead man sets about to find that which will 
satisfy it, it is attracted to a living man who has a desire 
like the nature of the ghost. The desire ghost of the dead 
man cannot see the living man, but it sees or feels an at- 
tractive desire in the living man, because the desire of the 
living man is visible or noticeable in the psychic world in 
which the desire ghost is. The desire ghost of the dead man 
finds the desire of the living man which is most like it when 
the living man is working his mind in concert with his de- 
sire to do some act or get some object which will gratify 
his desire. At such time the desire in the living man glows, 
flares out, is apparent and is felt in the psychic world, where 
desire operates. The desire ghost of the dead man finds 
in this way a living man who is likely to furnish it with 
the desire matter necessary to its existence. So it contacts 
the living man by his desire and tries to reach into him and 
get into his body by means of his breath and his psychic 
atmosphere. 

When the desire ghost of the dead man contacts and 
tries to reach into the living man, the man feels an added 
intensity of desire, and he is urged to do, to act. If he was 
at first considering how he should act or get what he sought 
by legitimate means, the additional intensity of the desire 
ghost of the dead man in contact with him, now causes him 
to consider how to act and get by any means, but to get, 
what will gratify the desire. When the act is committed 
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or the object of desire gained, that desire ghost of a dead 
man has made contact with and will hang on to that living 
man unless it can find another living man who is better able 
and ready to feed it through his desire. Desire ghosts of 
dead men are attracted to and connect not only with men 
of like nature of desire but of like strength. A desire ghost 
of a dead man therefore does not usually quit the living 
man who feeds it until the living man is no longer able to 
supply its demands. The pursuit of the desire ghost is to 
make the living man transfer to it from or through his 
desire the particular quality of desire which is necessary 
for the maintenance of the form of the ghost. 

The surest and most direct way for the desire ghost of 
a dead man to get what it wants is to get into, permanently 
or temporarily, the living body; that is, to obsess him. The 
desire ghost of the dead man gets its food not in the same 
way if it only makes contact with him as if it obsesses him. 
When the desire ghost of the dead man is feeding by con- 
tact only, there is set up a kind of an osmotic or of an elec- 
trolytic action between the living desire and the ghost, by 
which action the living desire is transferred from or 
through the body of the living man to the desire ghost of 
the dead man. When the desire ghost of the dead man is 
feeding by contact only, it sets up a magnetic pull in the at- 
mosphere of the living man on the part of the body or on 
the organs through which the transfer of desire is to be 
made, and the osmotic or the electrolytic action continues 
during the entire period of feeding. That is to say, the de- 
sire quality continues as a flow of energy through interven- 
ing matter from the body of the living man into the desire 
ghost of the dead. When in contact and so feeding on the 
living man, the desire ghost can use all of the five senses 
of the living man, but it feeds usually on two of the senses 
only; these are the senses of taste and feeling.. 

When the desire ghost of the dead man effects an en- 
trance into and takes possession and directs the action of 
the living body of a man, it substitutes for the natural de- 
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sire of the man its own particular intense desire form, and 
supplies itself with energy through the bodily organs of 
the man. If in full possession of the living body the desire 
ghost of the dead man will cause the physical body to act 
like the animal which, as a desire form, it is. In certain 
cases the physical body will take on the semblance of the 
animal form of that desire ghost. The physical body may 
act and seem to be like a hog, bull, boar, wolf, cat, snake, or 
other animal expressive of the nature of that particular 
desire ghost. Eyes, mouth, breath, features and attitude of 
the body will show it. 

The magnetic passage, by an osmotic or an electrolytic 
action between the living desire and the ghost of the dead 
man, is what is called taste and what is called feeling. It is 
taste and feeling carried to a higher power, psychic taste 
and psychic feeling. These psychic senses are merely a 
refinement of or an inner action of the gross senses of taste 
and feeling. The glutton may stuff his stomach to its limit, 
but the physical food alone gives no satisfaction to the hog 
desire ghost of a dead man which is feeding through him, 
without the sense of taste. Taste is an element, the essen- 
tial food in physical food. Taste, the essential in the food, 
is drawn out of the food and transferred, to the desire ghost 
through the sense of taste. The taste may be coarse like 
that of an ordinary common glutton, or the refined taste of 
a developed gourmand. 

(To be continued.) 











THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S ATLAN- 
TIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCOO. 
By M. A. Blackwell. 


Part III. 


Axes and Hands. 


N Egyptian mythology the Ankh was the emblem of 
“ka” the spiritual double of man.’ Budge tells us “an 
ordinary man possessed one “ka” or “double,” but a king 
or God was believed to possess many “kau” or “doubles.” 

Thus, in one text the god Ra is said to possess seven souls 
(bau) and fourteen doubles (kau), and prayers were ad- 
dressed to each soul and double of Ra as well as to the god 
himself. Elsewhere we are told that the fourteen “kau” of 


OS Qe Ld ° x 


Ra were giventohim by Thoth. . . . The se = & 
is usually depicted in the form of a hawk a. 


with a human head, and the spirit Kh $ as a heron. 
Related intimately to the body but U. DF with unde- 


fined functions (so far as can be discovered), was the 


Sekhem. ay ¥ a word which has been trans- 


lated power, and form and 
even vital force; and, finally, the glorified body, to which had 
been united the soul and spirit and power and name of the 
deceased, which had its abode in heaven. 


*The ankh also symbolized the generative principle of nature. Wilkinson states 
that in Egypt at the season of the inundation of the Nile, at the time chosen for the 
opening of the canals, when the mouths were closed, until the river rose to a cer- 
tain fixed height, the cutting away of the dams and admitting the waters of the Nile 
to the interior was allegorically construed into the tinion of Osiris and Isis. Grand 
festivities were proclaimed throughout the country, in order that every person 
might show his sense of the great benefit vouchsafed by the gods to the land of 
Egypt. Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians. Vol. II, p. 365. 
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This new body of the deceased in heaven was called 

and may for all practical purposes 

Sahu. [!_a8 Q. be called the spiritual body; it grew 

out of the dead body and was called into existence by the 

ceremonies which were performed and words which were 

recited by the priests on the day when the mumified body 
was laid in the tomb. 

A symbol called “bat,” which is similar to the ankh, is 
shown in the hands of certain Maya divinities, on Plate 12. 
One of several meanings given to the Maya word bat is axe 
or hatchet. Among the Mayas, the “Great Seer of the Ham- 
mer’ was known likewise as “God of the Axe.” In Egypt, 
Ptah represented by an axe was entitled “Cleaver of The 
Way.’”® 

The axe or hatchet as a sacred object is pre-historic. 
Double votive axes have been found in Crete, Troy and My- 
cenae. Angelo Mosso makes the statement “that in the be- 
ginning, Minoan religion had neither idols nor human images 
for cultus purposes, but that the mystery of re-productive 
nature and of the great “Mother of Life” only was wor- 
shipped. When the Cretans felt the need of a symbol of 
divinity and an object to represent her, they chose the relig- 
ious simulacrum of the double axe, as the instrument best 
adapted to express the force which transforms material and, 
by means of labor, supplies all that is best and most useful 
to man. The double axe, which had served the people of 
Minos as a weapon in many a struggle till they gained em- 
pire over the greater part of the Mediterranean; this double 
axe which was the most necessary implement for building 
the ships which dominated the Aegean, became the symbol 
of Cretan power, and it was imagined “that the divine 
spirit was immanent in the double axe.” The double axe, 


either horizontal or vertical is a character- 
istic Minoan sig n,and isa mark of divi- 
sion between p eriods in the Archaic in- 


scriptions of Gortyna and Lyttos in the island of Crete.’”* 
*E. Wallis Budge. Gods of the Egyptian Mythology. Vol. I, II, pp. 164, 163, 
9 


*Bayley. The Lost Language of Symbolism. 
*Angelo Mosso. The Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization, p. 40. 
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MEDIAEVAL PaPER WaTER-MARK. 
Fieunts 43, 45, 47, Reproouceo From 
HE Lost Lanouase or SYMBOLISM, BY 

Haroio Bayicy. 
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MEDIAEVAL PAPER WaTER-MARKS, 
BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN MEANS OF SECRET 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN MEMBERS OF 


PERSECUTED SELTS. 
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Figs. 37, 


pare with Figure 41. 


48, 39, 41. Maya divinities, reproduced from the Dresden Codex. Dr. E. Forstmann. 
Fig. 40. Ptah, as a mummy, holding the 
Fig. 42. Osiris, “Lord of the Underworld. 
Fig. 46. Standard from column of Antoninus (Elworthy, Horns of Honour, p. 165). 


symbols of power. 
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Fig. 48. Double axe, with decoration, from Haghia, Triada. 


50, 34, 55. Minoan votive axes of copper. 
56. Votive double axes, discovered in Crete. 


Made from a thin _ of copper. 
53, 57. Axes carved on the monuments of the First Dynasties of 


Fig. 58. Double axe of bronze, intentionally broken; found at Mycenae. 
5 e of green porphyritic diorite, discovered at Statte, near Taranto. All of the 
the above figures are reproduced from “The Dawn of the Mediterranean Civili- 


60. Assyrian battle axes, “Assyria,” Gosse. 
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Figs. 52, 
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In Crete the double axe appears from the most remote 
times, and is painted on vases of the Kamares type. later 
it is found in Greece, in the Mycenaen age. . . . The 
relation of Mycenaen with Hellenic civilization seems proven 
by the fact that the Minoan double axe passed as a sacred 
symbol into the Greek religion. The representation of the 
divinity with the double axe is an insuperable obstacle to 
those who attribute the primitive idea of Zeus to the Aryan 
race; for the double axe appeared in the Mediterranean at a 
time so remote that it cannot be attributed to the Indo-Ger- 
man invasion.””. 

Explorations and discoveries of recent years in Crete 
and the finding of the Phzstos disk® have shaken the theory 
that the alphabet was originally derived from the Pheeni- 
cians. There was a legend in Ancient Greece which attrib- 
uted the invention of letters of the alphabet to Palamedes, 
and for this reason the older Greek letters are called Pelasgic. 
Suidas says the Ionians and Lydians call letters Phoenician 
from Pheenice, daughter of Agenor, who had invented them. 
The Cretans contradicted this, saying the name Pheenician 
was given to letters because it was the ancient custom to 
write upon palm leaves “phoenix.” 

In his book “The Formation of the Alphabet,” Dr. Flin- 
ders Petrie states “At first sight the diversity of alphabets 
seems as little connected as the diversity of languages, but 
the labors of philologists have graduaily traced the various 
relations of the better-known languages one to the other, so 
likewise the epigraphist has dealt with the varieties of the 
Greek and Roman alphabets which are the more familiar, 
while the archzologist has yet to trace and connect the al- 
phabets of the less-known races, many of which were used 
for languages which are still unread. The more obvious 
questions of the origins and connections of the better-known 
alphabets of various countries seemed to have been fairly 
settled and put to rest a generation ago; the more remote 





*Angelo Mosso. The Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization, pp. 141, 142, 143. 


*A replica of this Phzstos disc is to be seen in the Museum of Art, Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


‘Angelo Mosso, The Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization, p. 38. 
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alphabets and the more ancient signary had not then been 
brought to light to complicate the subject. The old tradi- 
tional view of the derivation of the western alphabets from 
the Phcenecian fitted well enough to most of the facts then 
known, and was readily accepted in general. Further, De 
Rouge’s theory of the derivation of the Phcenician from the 
Egyptian hieratic writing of the twelfth dynasty was plausi- 
ble enough to content most inquirers, though only two out 
of twenty-two letters were satisfactorily accounted for.” 
In 1885 Dr. Pelie judicially reported on Isaac Taylor’s “His- 
tory of the Alphabet.” While praising the book, he sounded 
a note of caution, as he foresaw that other solutions might 
arise. He writes “No proof of the affiliation of the Phceni- 
cian alphabet can be complete without evidence from writ- 
ing to fill up the long gap between the period of the Papyrus 
Prisse and that of the Baal Lebanon and Moabite inscrip- 
tions. In default of this it must always be possible that the 
Phoenician alphabet is descended from some utterly lost, 
non-Egyptian system of writing, traces of which may some 
day turn up as unexpectedly as the so-called Hittite hiero- 
glyphs. Within a generation later this possibility clearly 
appears to be the forecast of real history.””* 

The relations of different alphabets, one to another, of- 
ten point to lost phases of their history. Signs rather than 
pictures are the primitive system. The fact that a sign was 
in use in many lands does not prove that it bore the same 
meaning. The various signaries and alphabets shown by Dr. 
Petrie in his plates are of different periods. The earliest, 
that of pre-historic Egypt, he assigns the probable date of 
7000 B. C. Some of the letters or signs have a dozen or more 
variants of which two are shown in the plates. Dr. Petrie 
cautions the reader against assuming that every line of 
signs was of independent origin. There are cases where 
signs lingered in the word stage in one country, while re- 
duced to a single letter elsewhere: “A sign was a syllable in 


*"W| M. Flinders Petrie, The Formation of the a Studies Series, Vol. 
III. British School of Archeology i in Egypt. 1912. 
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Cyprus, while it was a single letter in Asia Minor or 
Greece.” 

The sign of the double axe is shown as having 
been in pre-historic Egypt (ear bd ly). To it is given 
the value of Q as a guttural, and M as a liquid. This same 
figure with two little end lines added, is the rune M, and Bos- 


worth tells us its name was man but that from its sim- 
ilarity to ‘D rune,’ the two seem to be some- 
times confounded. In each case the symbol was 


sometimes employed after the runes had been generally 
‘supplanted by the Latin letters, to express the word which 
was its name, and a runic poem which commences “man byp 
on myrge” is given in English, and the rune is attached to 
the verse as shown on Plate 14. The word man was an- 
ciently applied to both sexes, as wif-man, a woman, a wife, 
macden-man, a maid,and soon. The following list of words 
is interesting for comparison: 


Man Mother (ma) 

Man Son-in-law, (from man-na), respect- 
ing, honoring, taking. 

Ma A mother 

Mahi The sacred pick-axe. 

Man, mum, commonly called Maund (from Ara- 


bic mann, and Hebrew mann), a 
measure of weight of general use in 
India, but varying in value in dif- 
ferent places. 


Man Earth, ground, land. 

Man (in Sanscrit). A human being, (in He- 
brew and Chaeldaen) intelligence. 

Budhman Sensible. 

Tuah A hatchet (Irish). 

Dao A hatchet. 

Dao, dau, lo cut. 

Dav or dao A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, 


a sickle, a bill. 


"W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Formation of the Alphabet, Studies Series, Vol. 
HI. British School of Archeology in Egypt. 
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Dau 


Tau 
Dah 


Dearg 
Ruadh 
Dai ka dursa 


Dev, deo, deota, deo- 
vem, daivam, deus, 


theus. 
Ka 


Ka 
Kha 
Kha-gol 


Ka-bat 


Ka-batu-l-lah. 


Lan 

Dorn (duirn) 
Lamh 
Lamh-ar-laimh. 
Lamh-thuagh. 


Lamhadh, lamaidh. 
Lamh-dhrudh, ean. 


Lamhnadh, aidh. 
Lame 
Lam-es, 


An appelation of a father or of an 
elder brother, Balaveda, Krishna’s 
elder brother. 

Ancestor, elder, father’s elder brother. 

Burn, fire, a fire burning within. The 
burning of dead bodies, cremation, 
ardour. 

Red. 

usually red, often royal. 

The god’s double, a demon, a devil. 

A god. 


A name applied to any chief deity, or 
object of reverence: as Brahma, 
Vishnu; air or wind, water, the sun, 
the mind, the soul, the head. 

The spiritual double of man. 
tian). 

A cavity, hollow, aperture, a cvpher, 
zero, a dot. 

The vault or circle of the heavens, the 
celestial sphere. 


A die or play bone, the square temple 
at Mecca, a square building (gen- 
erally). 

The temple of God, the square temple 
of Mecca. 

Hand. 

A hand or fist. 

A hand (lamh-arm, a hand weapon). 

Hand to hand. 

Axe. 

Axe. 

Chiromancer, palmist. 

Bringing forth, nativity. 

A lamb (See Plate 14.) 

Clay, mud, mire, earth. 
14.) 


(Egvp- 


(See Plate 
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Lam-faet, es. A vessel of clay, the body. 

Lamb, es, lamber. A lamb. 

Lam. Food. 

Lam. Shining. 

Lamna, lomna. A rope, a cord. 

Lamchari, lamchi. Being (?), low land lable to inunda- 
tion.*® 

Lams. Touching, feeling, the sense of feeling 
or touch. 

Lamat Splendours: 

Lam’a Shining, a flash, brilliancy, glare (of 
the sun). 

Yazdau (Yazd) God. 

ED or ID To handle, to feel, to possess, and 


whatever is done by the hand, as 
‘aod,’ a cast, a throw, and with the 
prefix M, “mad,” and with T, tiod, a 
cast, tiodal, a cast of stones, a mon- 
ument of the dead, raised by the 
casting of stones, or for a victory, 
‘iod” a cast of a dart, became a 
measure of land, hence the English, 
“a hide of land” (Chaldean), Yada— 
to feel; yadah to cast, Yod, the 
hand; (Arabic) Ed, a hand." 


Higgins states that among the Hebrews the name of 
the perfect number, ten, was “Jod” or “I,” their name for 
God. With the Arabs it was “Ya,” the ancient Indian name 
of God, and among the Greeks it was “I” or “Ei,” the same 
as the Hebrew name of God. By the Etruscans, whatever 
be its name, it was described by the “X” or “T,” and for the 


*Lexicopgraphers believe these two words should be written, Namchari, and 
Namchi; from Nam S. B. to bow down, to make low. See p. 309, Platt’s “Hindi 
Dictionary.” Other dictionaries quoted are: Wilson, “Glossary of Indian Terms”; 
S. W. Fallon, “Hindustani-English Dictionary”; Childers’ “Dictionary of the Pali 
Language”; Platt’s “Classical Hindi and English Dictionary of Urdu,” 1895; Hig- 
gins’ “Anacalypsis”; Macdonald’s “Gaelic Dictionary”; Halliwell’s “Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words”; Bosworth’s “Anglo-Saxon Dictionary”; E. Lhuyd, 
“Archelogia-Brittanica”; Charles Vallency’s “Prospectus of a Dictionary of the An- 
cient Irish Language,” 1802; Joyce “Social History of Ireland.” 

“Vallency, p. 37. 
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sake of an astrological meaning, the Greeks contrived that 
the X should stand for 600. 

In the Chinese language, the twenty-fourth radical, the 
“shih” is in the shape of a cross, thus ~L and means ten, 
it also means complete, perfect, perfec tly good. The 
jod, or iod, or iota, and iodha and yew are all clearly the same; 
this will be found on pronouncing the Y in the word yew by 
itself, instantly followed by the other letters, the name of 
the tree—one of the names of Jehovah, Ieu."” 

In a chapter on Maltese Folk-lore, Bradley tells us “The 
earliest tales appear to be those relating to the mysterious 
lands, Bufies and Bugibda; of which the first seems to mean 
Axe-land, and the other the “land which grips”; that is, ap- 
parently, The Land of Death, or else The Land which Draws, 
having some vague reference to the loadstone and magnetic 
attraction. The case for the last explanation has, however, 
hardly been made out. At any rate, these are dim and dis- 
tant lands whither it is well to send unpleasant relations, tor 
no one comes back from them. As said, the Land of the 
Axe—and for the exact meaning of Bu we have to go back 
to Bantu, an ancient relation of Hamitic—may be the orig- 
inal home of axes and the axe-people probably somewhere 
south of the Sahara, and according to other items in the 
story, situate somewhere near the west coast. These are 
rich and wonderful lands at the ends of the earth, inhabited 
by lions and black people, and cannibals, where there are 
trees covered with flies or insects, possibly locusts; wonder- 
ful singing birds, who also talk, so that we are doubtful 
whether they are parrots or canaries; gardens of green 
canes which grow and get small; dancing water, and a well 
of pure water, which if sprinkled on pillars of salt, makes 
them to become live people—in short the water of life. A 
great journey has to made by land to reach this place, 
through a sparsely inhabited region, whose few denizens ap- 
pear to be cannibals.”"® 

The battle-axe as a symbol was equivalent to the sword, 
hammer, or cross, Bayley tells us “some writers believe the 


Higgins’ Anacalypsis. Preliminary Observations. Vol. I, 33, 34. 
*R. N. Bradley, Malta and the Mediterranean Race. 
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symbolism of the fish to be based upon the very natural com- 
parison between a fish tail and the sacred “double axe.” The 
Egyptians worshipped a God of the Beautiful Face, who was 
called Great Chief of the Hammer; one of the Mexican divin- 
ities was entitled Great Seer of the Hammer, the sign of 
Thor was the Solar wheel and his weapon a short handled 
hammer named Miolner (the smasher), which he used in 
peace or war to bless or to shatter; when Thor donned his 
belt of strength and his gloves of iron there was no monster 
that the hammer would not crush, and after being thrown it 
always returned of itself into the hand of its Master; the 
swastika was termed Thor’s Hammer and was equivalent to 
the cross of Christ. The various forms of the word cross, 
crux, cruz, crowz, croaz, krois, krouz and so on, resolves into 
“ak ur os, the light of the Great Fire.” The word “hammer” 
in Anglo-Saxon was “hamor, the fire or gold of the Immut- 
able Sun,” hamor is cognate with “amor,” to love. See Fig- 
ure 43, shown on plate. 

The African Dinkas of to-day have a “Great Chief of 
the Hammer,” and also the “House of the Axe,” in the form 
of a “Sacred Spear,” which in their tradition “came down 
from heaven or the clouds in a thunderstorm.” 

In Figure 47 four Thaus point like the flaming sword 
that guarded Eden, to the four quarters of the universe. In 
German the word thau means dew; in Cornish ta or da meant 
good. 

The word palm, meaning a tree, and palm, the inner part 
of the hand, are the same, and as Bayley states, may have 
originated from the same root because of the similitude be- 
tween a palm leaf and the outspread fingers of the hand. He 
mentions the red imprint of a hand as seen in the ruins of 
America, and says they probably were intended to ward off 
evil, and may have originally symbolized the flaming sun— 
this sign of the sun was presumably the earliest form of a 
seal. The word seal is fire-god, and legal sealing is still ac- 
complished by applying a ceremonial finger to a round, red 
seal. The word hand (A. S. hond) resolves ultimately into 
“immutable, resplendent One, and may be equated symbolo- 
gically and etymologically with “Hound of Heaven” and the 
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“Hind of the Dawn.” The French for hand, main, is the same 
as our main, meaning chief or principal. The Latin manus is 
“sole light”; OM AN US, the sun, the one light. The Greek 
for hand is Chier, the Great Fire.’’™ 

While in Central America some years ago, I occasion- 
ally noticed in some of the native houses the red imprint of 
a hand on the wall near the door. On asking the meaning of 
the symbol, a shake of the head or shrug of the shoulders was 
the usual “answer”; but later, having won the friendship 
and confidence of an Indian, who claimed descent from the 
wizards, he told me it meant ownership: It is mine; I made it. 

In the year 1453, when the Sultan Mohammed II. con- 
quered Constantinople, on entering the mosque of St. Sophia, 
he dipped his hand in the blood of the slaughtered Christians 
and stamped it upon the wall to seal his victory. Burdick 
quotes Trumbull as stating that this shows that the idea of 
the custom still lingered in the minds of the Oriental peo- 
ples.*® 

Le Plongeon tells us that in India, Polynesia, as in May- 
ach, devotees dipped their hands in red liquid and stamped 
them on the walls of the temples, sacred caves, and other hal- 
lowed places, when invoking some blessing from the Deity. 
The fact that no two individuals have hands alike in shape or 
size, the lines in the palm being different, the red imprint of 
a hand became a private seal or mark of ownership. 

This has descended to modern times in the expression to 
legal acknowledgments, “I hereunto fix my hand and seal.” 
Among all nations of antiquity (Asia, Africa, Polynesia and 
America) red as a color was a symbol of nobility of race, and 
of invocation, of power, might and dominion, a favorite color 
of the gods. When chiefs, kings, and nobles died, they were 
deified, became minor gods, watched over the destinies of 
mankind, and were mediators between man and the godhead. 
The red color seems to have continued to be symbolical of 
their new powers, as it had been of their authority on earth.” 

According to Bayley, the Egpytian word for hand is 
“toot” equated with tat or dad, the parent “pillar of the 


*“H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism, Chap. XVI., Vol. II. 
*L. D. Burdick, The Hand. 
*A. J. LePlongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, Chap. IX. 
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universe.” This well-known symbol for eternity (stability) 
is the column Tet (see Plate 14) represented as a pillar of 
four or five parts. Mrs. Nuttall calls attention to the hana 
being “tet”; and used as a rebus, it would express the name 
for eternity and may have been employed as a secret sign 
for the divine center, eternal stability, and the sacred num- 
ber five, consisting of the “middle and four quarters” svym- 
bolized by the fingers and thumb. In hieratic script, the 
hand expressed the sound “a” power, while “aa” great, “aat” 
great and mighty, “aa” mighty one. To one initiated in the 
reading of hieroglyphics, the hand as a rebus expressed “the 
eternal, permanent, stable, great, mighty, power; one, vet 
double and fourfold; the sacred five in one, the ‘‘middle and 
four quarters.””’ 

Burdick tells us that a frequent expression of the Psalm- 
ist was I will wash mine hands in innocency. It was an act 
of impiety among the Greeks (ancient) to cross a stream 
without a ceremonial washing of the hands. The gods of the 
rivers were offended, and harm threatened the transgressor 
afterwards. When Aeneas fled from the burning Troy, he 
put the sacred vessels and household gods in the care of his 
aged father Anchises, because it was a crime for him to 
touch them with his own hands, defiled with participation in 
the bloody carnage until he had purified them in running 
water. Persians lifted their hands to the sun in adoration. 
The Hebrews, like the Babylonians, accompanied their 
prayers with the lifting of the hands. Some of the language 
of the prophets and apostles indicates that the act may have 
been in itself a prayer. “I will lift up my hands in thy name,” 
said the Psalmist. “Lift up thy hands toward Him for the 
life of thy young children,” cried the prophet.** 

From the royal library at Nineveh are a series of clay 
tablets, now in the British Museum, which the Assyrians 
themselves designated: Prayers of the lifting of the Hand. 
King Ashurbanipal, who reigned in Assyria during nearly 


"Zelia Nuttall, The Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions. Papers of Peabody Museum, 1901. 
*L .D. Burdick, The Hand. 
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half of the seventh century before the Christian Era, caused 
these copies to be prepared and preserved. The exact source 
and age of the originals is unknown, but it is believed they 
date from early Babylonian times.” 

With the Babylonians and Assyrians the expression “‘to 
raise the hand” was frequently used by itself in the sense of 
offering a prayer; and so by natural transition it came to be 
employed as a synonym of to pray, namely, to utter a prayer. 
An expression occurring frequently, to account for achieve- 
ments, in the Annals of Sargon, is “I lift my hands to the 
gods.”*° 

The ancient Chaldeans sealed covenants with uplifted 
hands. The touch of the uplifted hand of the deity imparted 
increased vitality to the Egyptian kings. The ceremony 
was known as the “imposition of the Sa.” There are repre- 
sentations of it on the monuments. The Hebrew Yad, the 
pointer used during the service in the synagogue in connec- 
tion with the reading of the Torah; the most sacred part of 
the Jewish scriptures, signified hand, and was usually in the 
shape of a hand.”’ 

A popular Accadian hymn, written more than two mil- 
leniums before Christ, is supposed to be voiced by the god 
Hea: 

“In my right hand I bear my disk of fire; 

In my left, I bear my sphere of carnage.” 
Lenormant calls attention to the fact that the weapon or 
disk which it celebrates, is analogous to the flaming sword 
that guarded the entrance to Paradise. A blood red hand 
impressed upon the sanctuary walls of the ancient Mexicans 
symbolized the sacrificial fire. Fire was emblematical of 

peace, happiness, and abundance. 

Figure 41, shown on Plate 12, is a Maya god holding a 
standard terminating in an uplifted hand. This is almost 
identical with the Roman standard (46) from the column of 
Antoninus shown on the same plate. The trophy of a hand 
borne upon the top of a staff was used by the ancient Mexi- 


*L. D. Burdick, The Hand. 
“L. D. Burdick, The Hand. 
“TL. D. Burdick, The Hand. 
“L_. D. Burdick, The Hand. 
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cans and is sometimes so represented in their mythological 
paintings. Kingsborough states that the Hebrew word for 
hand, also signified a trophy, and a large hand erected cn a 
pillar was emblem of power and used as a monument of vic- 
tory. Elworthy speaking of the open hand, tells us the Jews 
use it as an amulet in this form. It is cut out of flat sheet 
metal, each side is covered with Hebrew texts, such as “‘Hear 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One.” The Sunni or Arab sect, 
like all the Moslems, regard the open hand as peculiarly 
sacred. Each digit is especially dedicated to and personi- 
fies one of the holy family. Thus, the thumb represents the 
Prophet; the index finger is Abubakr, Ist Kalipha; the mid- 
dle finger, Umar, 2nd Kalipha; the ring finger, Uthman, 3rd 
Kalipha; and the little finger Ali, 4th Kalipha. The four are 
called “Chakar Yaran,’ the four companions (of the 
prophet). Among the Shiah or Persian sect, the thumb also 
represents the prophet, while the fingers are: Ist, the Lady 
Fatima; 2nd, Ali, her husband; 3rd, Hasan; and 4th, Husain, 
sons of Fatima and Ali. The open hand, symbol of victory 
on Roman standards and Pheenician “places is” also a sign of 
adoration and benediction, and, as Elworthy says, is known 
to be distinctly prophylactic as well.** 


On plate 14 is shown a drawing from the Papyrus of 
Ani. The Sunrise, the Tet or tree trunk, which held the body 
of Osiris; between Isis and Nephthys, who knelt in adora- 
tion, one each side of it. From the Tet proceeds the emblem 
of life, which has arms to support the Disk of the Sun. The 
six apes represent the spirits of the dawn.** According to 
Budge, the Tet or tree trunk, in which Isis concealed the 
dead body of her husband, has four cross-bars, which indi- 
cate the four cardinal points; it became a religious symbol of 
great importance to the Egyptians; the setting up of the Tet 
at Busiris, which symbolized the reconstituting of the body 
of Osiris, a solemn ceremony in the worship of the god. The 
Tet is associated with the CLVth Chapter of the Book of 
the Dead, which reads: “Rise up thou, O Osiris! Thou hast 
thy backbone, O Still-Heart Thou hast the fastenings of 


“Elworthy, Horns of Honour. 
*“E. W. Budge. Books on Egypt and Chaldea. Vol II (series). 
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Fig. 62, Double axe of bronze from Phaestos; considered a Masterpiece of pre-historic art, 
reproduced from “The Dawn of the editerranean Civilization,” Angelo Osso, 
Fig. 63. The Sunrise, from the Papyrus of Ani, Book of the Dead, E. W. Budge. 


Fig. 67, Egyptian Symbols of power. 
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thy neck and back, O Still-Heart Place thou thyself upon 
thy base, I put water beneath thee, and I bring unto thee a 
Tet of gold that thou mayest rejoice therein.” The Tet had 
to be dipped in the water in which ankham flowers had been 
steeped, and laid upon the neck of the deceased, to whom it 
gave the power to reconstitute the body and to become a per- 
fect Khu, spirit, in the underworld. On coffins, the right 
hand of the deceased grasps the buckle, and the left the 
Tet.” 

Figure 42 represents Osiris, Lord of the Underworld, 
King and Judge of the Dead. He was chief of the gods of 
the dead. On his head is the white crown, with feathers em- 
blematic of right and truth. In his right hand he holds 
the ankh, symbol of life. At the hands of his brother Set, 
the god of darkness, he suffered a cruel death on earth, his 
body mutilated and its members scattered throughout the 
land of Egypt. By his divine power he rose again in a glori- 
fied body, and became the god of the dead. The Egyptians 
based their hope of the resurrection on the resurrection of 
Osiris.°° The sceptre which Osiris holds is similar to the 
Figure 45, shown on same Plate. Bayley sees in this sym- 
bol “an intentional combination of the hammer and the axe.” 

Figure 40 shows Ptah represented as a mummy. In his 
hand he holds the signs of power, flail, crook, and sceptre 
which is ornamented with the four bars of the pillar, Tet. 
On the back of the neck, he has the emblem of pleasure, 
menat. He was worshipped at Memphis from the earliest 
times, and was the chief member of the triad of that city. 
On Plates 11 and 14 are shown other symbols, which will be 
discussed in the next article. 

In the neolithic period, the axe was a symbol of the 
divinity. Mosso tells us the most ancient bipennae were in 
the form of two square axes, which form a parallelogram. 
Later the axe was widened, the cutting edge rounded, heel 
narrowed, the outline bell-like. The form of the flat axe 
passed through the same changes. There is a distinction to 

=F. W. Budge. Books on Egypt and Chaldea. Vol II (The Book of the 


ad). 
*See Plates LV and LVI, p. 21—Appendix to “The Oxford Bible for 
Teachers. 
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be made between the great bipennae, which were true cultus 
images, and the votive bipennae; it is the size which dis- 
tinguishes. Votive weapons were either very large or very 
small and unfit for practical purposes. On plate 13 are 
shown prehistoric axes of different shapes. Figure 48 was 
discovered at Haghia Triada. On the margin of this is a 
furrow with a projecting fillet, which seems to have been 
filled with enamel or faced with a precious metal; small 
votive double-headed axes and hatchets were common in 
Crete. Figure 54 is cut from a thin sheet of copper and is 
identical, with little double axes of gold leaf found at 
Mycenae by Schliemann. The larger sacred bipennae have 
a bowed blade. Mosso tells us this is a characteristic and that 
the blade is often thrice the width of the central part.” 


The Cretans were skilled artisans in the casting of 
bronze. Figure 62 is a double axe from Phaestos, described 
by Mosso as a masterpiece, surpassing any known up to the 
present day. On each side of the axe is a butterfly of great 
beauty, conventional in design, and resembling the butter- 
flies impressed upon the golden disks founds by Schliemann 
in the third tomb at Mycenae. We have not a butterfly like 
this in nature. The antennae spring from below the head 
and turn ina spiral. Instead of four wings, as have all but- 
terflies, this has but two; the wings are edged with festoon 
curves and have an eye in the center. The butterflies on the 
disks from Mycenae have the same peculiarities.** There 
may have been a religious motive in designing the butterfly 
in this manner. To the ancients the butterfly was a symbol 
of the resurrection of the soul. This axe may have repre- 
sented the physical body, and the butterfly the soul living 
after the death of the body. On plate 15 is shown a sign for 
the letter M, which resembles the crude drawing of a but- 
terfly sometimes seen in Indian picture writing. 


The votive axe disappears in the last Minoan age. Small 
stone axes were found by Petrie at Naqada, the axe as a 
sacred symbol was carved as an image of the divinity upon 
the ancient monuments of Egypt. Figures 53 and 57, re- 


“Angelo Mosso, The Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization. 
*Angelo Mosso, The Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization. 
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produced from Mosso’s book, are carvings on the funeral 
monuments of the first dynasties.” 

Mosso states that several double-axes from tombs in 
Crete had been intentionally broken. The reason for this is 
not known; Figure 58 shows one of these axes. This is of 
interest, if we compare it with the translation given by 
Brasseur de Bourbourg for the word lam-bat. “The broken 
axe or hatchet rent by the cross, sign of the earthquake.’ 

The axe symbolizes man. There seems to be a relation 
between the symbols of the votive axe, the letter or rune for 
M, man, the butterfly, and the swastika. In Japan a name 
for the Swastika is Manji, and Bayley tells us their God 
Monju is the personification and apotheosis of transcend- 
ental Wisdom. 

The word Lamh has many meanings, a few of which 
have been given. Elworthy tells us that the red hand of 
Ulster was named Lamhdearg. 


“Angelo Mosso, The Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization. 
"See THE WORD, June, 1914. 


(To be continued.) 














THE ESKIMO PEOPLE. 
(According to Iyaka, a Noonatomic Eskimo.) 


By Joe Stronton, a Prospector. 


HE Eskimo people of northern Alaska are but a part 
of the Eskimo Nation, which extends from Point 
Barrow, Alaska, to and including the shores of 
Greenland. 

The present Eskimo of the Alaskan coast is divided into 
two factions, the Kokmolic and the Noonatomic; the Kokmo- 
lic meaning Eastern Native, and the Noonatomit, Land 
Dweller. Originally they were all Kokmolic, but many gen- 
erations ago a few of them made a trip to Kotzebue Sound, 
where they married some of the Kotzebue women—who 
were mixed with the Japanese—and, on their return, were 
promptly ostracised and forced to live in the interior, being 
allowed to come to the coast but once a year, during the long 
summer day, in which the sun shines continually for 64 
twenty-four hour days. 

The Kokmolic people have many admirable traits. They 
have a high conception of morality; they are absolutely 
honest and truthful—where they have not come in contact 
with the white people—and they are most hospitable people. 

An instance came to my notice in 1902 on the coast, 
when two families were camped close to a white man’s cache 
on which was a large quantity of food supplies. These 
natives were out of everything to eat and were living on their 
skin boat, which they cut up and cooked. A white man 
came along and asked them why they did not take some of 
the food. They said: “It does not belong to us, and if we 
should take it the white man would die, for he could not live 


on what we can. Anyway, it is not ours and we have no 
right to take it.” 
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Another instance, which shows their punishment for 
theft. In the spring, as I was about to leave to cross the 
Endicott Mountains, I was warned that if I went into the 
valley of a certain river to look out for my supplies, as there 
was a native lived there who would steal. Upon inquiry, I 
found he was an Eskimo who had stolen a knife some five 
years before; that he had only stolen once, but that he had 
to live alone as the others would not trust him. I found 
they pitied, rather than despised him, but their laws were 
strict, and he must live alone the rest of his life. I asked 
why he did not go where he was not known. The answer 
was, that, according to tradition, he could only go to the head 
of the Koyukuk River, and that it would do him no good, as 
they would send word over that he was a thief. He was 
forced to live apart from his people for life, for one crime, 
that of stealing a knife. 

We have no law in what is called civilization that is 
equal in punishment to this, and yet it is more humane than 
many of ours. 


“JONAH AND THE WHALE” 


HE following legend was told to me on the north 

coast of Alaska in the spring of 1902. 
The scene was described to have been at Icpik- 
puk Lake, near the heart of what is now known as 
the Chipp River, and the Eskimo tried to impress me with 
the idea that it happened a “long time ago.” When I asked 
him what he meant by a long time, he said: “I guess you 

no understand a long time.” 

“T said: “You show me; may be I understand.” 

He held up his hands, indicating each finger as he re- 
peated: “When I little boy, my Papa speak; when him little 
boy him Papa speak,” going over all ten fingers, thus indi- 
cating ten generations; then he asked: “Now you plenty 
understand?” Being assured that I did he began moving 
his hands up and down, each movement indicating ten gen- 
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erations. After marking more than one hundred generations 
he said: “I guess Kablona (white man) no understand.” 
He then told the tradition, which I endeavor to set down 
just as he gave it. 

“A long time ago, Eskimo was chasing a tookto (cari- 
boo). Tookto him jump into Icpikpuk lake; Eskimo him 
jump into kiack (skin canoe). Big fish him come up and 
swallow tookto; him go down. Bim’by him come up and 
swallow kiack and Eskimo. More Eskimo’s look. One go 
tell Omailic (Medicine Man). Omailic come; he make medi- 
cine. Him build big fire against cliff of rock; rocks get hot 
and fall off into water and make him boil. Big fish him come 
out on shore and muckie (die). Omailic him cut fish open; 
him take out Eskimo; him take out kiack and tookto. Eski- 
mo him no hurt, him all right. 





A man can not speak, but he judges himself. With his 
will, or against his will, he draws his portrait to the eye of 
his companions by every work. Every opinion reacts on 
him who utters it. It is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, but 
the other end remains in the thrower’s bag. 

Or, rather, it is a harpoon thrown at the whale, unwind- 
ing, as it flies, a coil of cord in the boat, and, if the harpoon 
is not good, or not well thrown, it will go nigh to cut the 
steersman in twain or to sink the boat. 

—Emerson, “ESSAYS ON COMPENSATION.” 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 
By Maris Herrington Billings. 
CHAPTER XX. 

THE Gops DEMAND THE SACRIFICE. 


HE Princess Ranee could not conceal her rage at the action 

of the Pharaoh; for she was by nature cruel and revengeful, 

and she had decreed that Nicia should die for daring to aspire to 
the love of the man she claimed as set apart for herself. 

How had her hair become red? That puzzled her. She could 
have sworn that it was golden when she saw it in the judgment 
hall; but whether Seth had set his seal on her or not, Ranee had 
accomplished her end, for on the morrow Nicia was to die at the 
shrine of Eleithya. She paced up and down in her pavilion, 
troubled not a whit that this beautiful blue sky and glorious sun- 
shine would be the last that a young girl, scarcely as old as her- 
self, should see; then, humming a gay little tune, she wandered 
down the walk, carelessly picking flowers as she sang. 

“T shall be glad when it is all over’, she said. “Then I can 
begin to comfort him, if indeed he needs comfort for the loss of 
aslave. But I notice she weareth no anklet, nor doth she mention 
his name; so perhaps she is only light of love after all” and a 
thrill akin to happiness shot through her frame. “My love, my 
love,” she said, “thou couldst have had a dozen of her kind; but 
thou shouldst not have refused me. Refused me!” she repeated; 
then she thought of the tiny red box in her bosom, and taking it 
out she gazed upon it. “Oh thou talisman, thou wilt give me 
power to win him now. By the Hathors thy words have come 
true. He will never see her more. By the magic power that I 





*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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possess in holding this box, J bid thee show me thy power. Turn 
his thoughts to me. All I crave is his love. All else may go. I 
will go to see him soon. Oh love, my love, wilt thou welcome the 
hand that will restore thee to liberty? Oh, make him show his 
gratitude, for he is all I care for in the world.” 


So, wrapped up in her own thoughts was Ranee that she did 
not notice her brother’s leopard, far down the tiled walk. With 
graceful bounds the great luminous-eyed cat came on, and play- 
fully jumped upon her. The force of this huge animal leaping 
suddenly against her threw her to the ground. The box flew out 
of her hand and came down with a crash on the tiled walk, scat- 
tering its contents in little flakes of dust. As she stood gazing at 
the broken box she could have sworn she heard the tinkling laugh 
of the phantom of the cave. She stooped to gather up the frag- 
ments, but they only blew away in little whirls. “Sunro was 
right”, she said. “It was only a little powder after all! 1 wish I 
had let him have it now, for he wanted it so much”, and she 
laughed as she returned to the pavilion; but it was not long before 
she began to feel a strange oppression in the air. The palm trees 
began to whisper, the leopard began to whine and ran swiftly for 
its kennel, and the tame antelopes and goats began to gallop madly 
over the stretch of green sod. She could hear the clashing of the 
palm leaves; a sudden gust of hot wind blew overhead, and she 
ran for the palace and gained her own rooms where she cowered 
in fright, remembering that Sunro had said, “The contents must 
not come in contact with the air.”’ She could see the palm 
branches waving their fronds like arms tossing in wild dismay 
and terror; the wind continued to rise, but still it was only a stiff 
breeze that swept over the hot dry desert. A sudden hot blast 
coursed its way through the palace, and the air was thick with 
sand. Now it had almost risen to a gale, and all the animals in 
and around Memphis had gone mad with terror. 


As the night wore on the palms moaned and wildly waved their 
branches in the gathering gloom, and the stars were veiled, for 
the air was thick with dust and sand. Sethos was talking to Maris 
when first the simoon came up, and said with a laugh, “This is 
quite unexpected ;” but as the wind continued to rise, and he noted 
the shivering of the animals, his face became grave. “The wind 
hath evil in its train Maris,” said he; “there is death and danger 
abroad.” 


Una cowered in a shivering heap on the floor. “I am afraid, 
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afraid!’ she moaned. “There are evil spirits abroad. The air is 
full of forms. I can feel them.” 

“Una is very susceptible to atmospheric influences”, said 
Sethos. “There, there, little girl; thy grandsire is with thee, and 
no harm shall come to thee. I will protect thee. But in very 
truth it doth sound like a carnival of the Gods.” He put his hand 
in his robe, and taking out his jade cross he hung it over the 
window, then he returned to her. 

The air was sultry and hot. The wind blew with a steady 
roar, and a thick darkness hung over the land. With a howling 
shriek the full force of the sirocco descended on Memphis. The 
river grew white with foam, the boats rocked at their moorings, 
and those outside, in the centre of the river, were capsized, one 
after the other. The air was so thick that one seemed to feel it 
like a wall. The wind howled and shrieked like a horde of mad- 
dened demons let loose. The gale, in its savage fury, tore through 
the streets, uprooting the palms, and carrying everything movable 
before it. There was not a light in the city; and the frightened 
people huddled in their homes and prayed to all their gods. Black 
darkness hung over the land, and obscured everything. Presently 
the rain, hot and steaming, descended in sheets; the lightning 
flashed in blazing forks from a lurid sky, and the thunder 
answered it in deafening roars. All creation seemed to be in a 
convulsion; and in her gorgeous apartment Ranee sat alone, faint 
with terror. She seemed to hear voices moaning in the winds, 
and eerie echoes seemed to fling back the tinkling laugh of the 
phantom, while the wind wailed like a legion of lost spirits. 

Well Ranee knew that more than the simoon was abroad. 
“Seth hath commenced to reign in Egypt”, she moaned to herself ; 
and everyone in that great palace was too frightened to notice her, 
for one and all thought that the end of the world had come. 
Egypt was a scene of desolation when the sun arose and flooded 
the valley with ruddy gold. ’ 

On the morning of the day before the storm, Sethos had 
been with Nicia. Long and earnestly he had talked, and begged 
her to trust implicitly in him. “My child,” he said, “my heart 
doth bleed for thee; but put thy trust in thy God, and should it 
be his will, thou wilt come safely through the dark waters. Pray 
fervently to the Unnameable One who hath created the heavens 
and the earth, and Who alone rules the world; pray, Nicia, that 
he will give thee his aid. Thou hast a fearful trial before thee, 
my poor child; but I brought thee through before, and I will do 
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so again. This time thou wilt have to enter the shadow of the 
Valley of Death. Wilt thou have perfect faith in me?” 

“Aye, my more than friend. I will obey thy commands, be 
they what they will’, she said brokenly. 

“My child, thou seest this golden bracelet, this snake with its 
ruby eyes; now watch closely, Nicia”’, and he held it inverted in 
his hand. “See the flat surface of its head; now back of the ruby 
eyes see this small diamond? By pressing this stone, two tiny 
needles dart out like fangs. The head is hollow, and is filled with 
a poison known only to the high priests of Egypt. I am going to 
put the bracelet on thy left arm”, he said, suiting the action to 
the word. “When they come to take thee to the shrine of Elei- 
thya, be not afraid, but keep thy senses about thee. When thou 
comest to the Square of Amti x 

“How shall I know it, my Father? Thou art aware that I 
do not know the streets of Memphis.” 

“True, true, I had forgotten. ’Tis a large square, in the 
centre of which stands the great sun-dial and the white statue of 
Rameses and his queen. They are forty feet high, and pure white ; 
thou canst not fail to see them. Una shall throw thee a bunch of 
red roses as the signal; but if by chance the signal should fail, 
and the roses be not flung, when thou comest to the statue of the 
queen, which is holding a vase of flowers, press thy hands to- 
gether, so—with the head of the snake lying directly over that 
blue vein. Dost thou fully comprehend my saying?” 

“Aye, and I will obey thee. And then, Sethos?” 

“Thou wilt begin to dream, my child. The people will fade 
away, the jeering crowds will disappear, and in their place thou 
wilt have heavenly visions. This poison will let thine astral body 
loose, and thou shalt wander midst fields of flowers and pleasant 
scenes. The poison will take full effect when thou hast reached 
the altar; there thou wilt fall as one dead. I will pronounce thee 
dead; and I will have others do so. Then I will have thee taken 
to the tomb, where I will revive thee, and a boat shall take thee 
away. I will send the scarab to Ardas, and when the two halves 
are once more put together the Gods will once more open the 
prison doors. Remember the words of Athor, ‘No power on 
earth his love can sever.’ Doubt not her promise; it will be ful- 
filled, and he shall join thee on the boat that shall bear thee away.” 

“Oh, my Father, that would be worth all the suffering. Thou 
wilt see how gladly I enter the realm of death in order to join my 
beloved.” 
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“Farewell, my child, farewell. Be very careful not to press 
that glittering stone one moment before thou comest to the statue, 
for it takes just so long for the poison to work.” 

He took her pale face in his hands and kissed her affection- 
ately—a very rare thing in Egypt—and left her to the gloom and 
solitude of the dungeon. Perhaps of all people in Memphis 
that night, Nicia was the least disturbed; for within the solid 
walls of the cell she heard only the faint moan of the wild winds, 
as they tore madly through the streets above. She spent the 
hours in silent prayer to the God whom she had been taught by 
Ben Israel to revere, and at last lay down to sleep, calm and 
peaceful, saying, “Only a little while and I shall once more see 
my love.” 

When the virgins of the Sun came to robe her for the sacri- 
fice she was quite calm. They dressed her with stony faces, feel- 
ing no pity for the fair young life that was about to be blotted 
out. She was accursed, and one and all carefully avoided touch- 
ing her glorious red hair, which she plaited in two long shining 
braids and allowed to hang down in the old fashion. She fol- 
lowed the priest to the same chariot, with its two black horses 
with blue housings, and its charioteer wearing a gown of indigo, 
the color of mourning; and once more the solemn procession 
started. The streets were thronged with people, with chariots, 
riders and litters, and the Holy City was in a ferment of un- 
wonted agitation. The crowds were not so great as before; but 
the temper of the people had been aroused. Many were the mut- 
terings as the procession passed through the devastated streets ; 
for the poorer classes had been the worst sufferers. All the work- 
shops of the artisans had been blown away, and the stalls of the 
merchants were wrecked, and the people laid it all to the anger of 
Hapi in being defrauded of his bride. So the murmur grew 
louder and the crowds surged as they caught sight of her. 
Divinely beautiful, pale as a lotus bloom she stood. Her violet 
eyes were shining like stars, for what cared she for the rabble? 
It would soon be over, and then she would be able to leave these 
horrible people; for she trusted implicitly in the words of Sethos. 

Louder and louder grew the angry roar of the people. They 
began to pelt her with mud, and she was getting frightened at 
these fierce demonstrations when the chariot turned into the great 
square of Amti, and before her arose the gleaming statues of 
Rameses and his queen. In a white chariot, quite close to her, 
she saw the white face of Una, as, full in her face, she dashed a 
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bunch of scarlet roses. Then Nicia raised her eyes to heaven 
and murmured, “Oh God, into thy keeping | commend my soul.” 

She pressed her hands together as she passed the statue of 
the queen. Then she stood straight and firm, with a look of 
proud disdain upon her face. No longer could she hear the jeer- 
ing mob; she seemed to be treading on air and climbing upward 
through fleecy clouds. At last the procession reached the shrine 
of Eleithya, and the people, with one accord, turned toward the 
declining sun. 

Sethos stood there, surrounded by priests in their white robes. 
Nicia, supported by two priests, walked from the chariot. Sethos 
glanced anxiously at her, then, after a short delay during which 
he kept his eyes fixed steadily on the setting sun, he advanced to 
the altar which had been especially erected for this sacrifice, fol- 
lowed by a priest who carried the golden goblet filled with wine 
for the libation. 

Turning slowly to the assistant priest, he received the golden 
cup, filled to the brim with Cyprian wine, and poured from it a 
libation to the four quarters of heaven, finishing with the west. 
A hundred priests then advanced, chanting a solemn hymn in time 
to a measured march, and sang praises to Eleithya. 

The two priests now assisted the victim up the steps that led 
to the sacred altar. Sethos laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
gazed into het unseeing eyes, then raised the golden knife with 
which he was to slay the victim. A hush fell over the vast multi- 
tude. The sun had dipped behind the horizon. Sethos was utter- 
ing the sacrificial prayer that accompanied the slaying of the 
victim, when a flash of lightning zig-zagged across the darkening 
sky, followed by a crash of deafening thunder. The victim fell 
at the feet of the high priest, and rolled down the steps of 
the altar. 

Sethos held up his hand, saying in a loud voice, “The Gods 
have rejected the sacrifice, and Seth hath claimed the victim as 
his own. She hath been killed by fire from heaven. I call upon 
you all to witness, by the Goddess Ma-t.” Then, turning to the 
attendant priests, he asked, “Is the maid dead?” 

“Aye, aye!” rose in chorus from many voices, as a great 
physician knelt over the body. 

The frightened people hurried to their homes, trying to reach 
shelter, fearful of a repetition of the storm of the night before. 
After the crowd had fled, Sethos motioned to a couple of priests, 
who brought a bier and placed her on it. Four slaves carried it 
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back through the gathering gloom of the deserted streets to the 
Temple of Ra, where, through the night of solitude and desola- 
tion, the body would rest. On the morrow it would be brought 
before the Forty-Two, and burial would be refused. The body 
was laid upon a marble table, and two great torches were placed 
at her head and feet. There was no need for locking the ponder- 
ous door, so it was left wide open, and the slaves and attendant 
priests hurried from the temple. No guard was needed at the 
Temple of Ra, and the priests locked the great front doors and 
fled. “Will not the demons of Seth dance around his victim 
tonight ?”’ said he, shaking his head. “She must have been the 
very incarnation of evil.” 

In the silence of the night, about the tenth hour, a shrouded 
figure made its way to the Temple of Ra. She went round to a 
side door, used only by the priests, inserted a key, and 
let herself into the darkness of the temple. She listened for a 
few moments, and, hearing no sound in the intense stillness, she 
lighted a torch and made her way through endless passages to the 
silent dungeon below. She set her torch on the floor and threw 
off her dark burnous, and behold, it was none other than the 
Princess Ranee. She walked over to the quiet form, lying so 
pale and still, with hands folded across her breast, her shiny 
braids sweeping the dungeon floor. 

Ranee bent over her and laid her hand on the marble fore- 
head. How beautiful she was! A calm smile was frozen on the 
still lips, and a faint pink flush lingered on the cheeks. Ranee’s 
eye caught sight of the scarab hanging on Nicia’s neck. She 
wrenched it off, and going to the light, she held it up and read it— 
‘Under the protection of all the Gods!” she muttered ; then, look- 
ing more closely, she read, “His love can never sever, his love 
shall live forever.” 

“A magic talisman! Where got she that? Is that why she 
held him? This is only half the scarab. The prince must have 
the other.” ; 

Then she became a living fury. She put the scarab in her 
bosom, and stepped back to the silent form. 

“So thou wouldst play thy brains against mine!” said she 
mockingly. “Didst thou think that thou, poor slave, couldst frus- 
trate my desires? Thou wert saved from the crocodiles, but 
now!” and she laughed exultingly, “now thou art silent forever. 
Thou knowest now what it is to cross my path. So thou wouldst 
have taken him from me? Thou, with thy white face, wouldst 
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dare enslave the man on whom I set my heart. Didst think thou 
couldst match thy puny powers against mine?” she screamed in 
an access of fury. Then, drawing the golden bodkin from her 
hair, she savagely plunged it into the heart of the silent maiden. 
Then a strange thing happened. The red blood spurted in a 
stream from the tiny wound and flowed over the white robe. 

Ranee stared at sight of the blood; then she laughed a hor- 
rible, ringing laugh, and dipped her fingers in the crimson flow, 
as she gloated like a demon over the slain girl. The laugh echoed 
round the stone walls, and sounded like tinkling glass. When 
she drew back, her eyes were squinting horribly. She heard that 
queer laugh, and catching up her torch she fled through the night, 
with the scarab held fast in her hand. 

Sethos, in his palatial home, was trying to comfort Una and 
Maris. “Fear not, my son; the maid is only sleeping. Go on 
with thy preparations for flight. She will suffer no harm. She 
was not struck by the lightning, Una; nay, that was only a provi- 
dential clap of thunder, which came just at the right moment”, 
and he was quite gay as he instructed Maris to get certain things 
in readiness for the morrow. ‘The maid is perfectly safe,” he 
asserted. “Not a soul in Egypt will go near the Temple of Ra. 
The body that Seth hath claimed will be safe from all intrusion. 
I will have her placed in a plain cedar case, and after she is con- 
demned by the Forty-Two, and denied burial, then I will ask if 
the maiden had any friends, and Darda and thyself will step for- 
ward and claim the body. I will then give her to thee; convey 
her to the villa, and I will come to the house, dressed as an old 
Egyptian. We shall then convey her to the tomb; and there I 
will revive her. Una shall bring thee the scarab, Maris, and thou 
wilt take it to the prince; he will then be able, in some way, by 
the help of the Gods, to reach the side of his wife.” With this 
Maris was fain to be content, for he had great belief in the magic 
of Sethos. 

The morning sun had scarcely flung his golden beams athwart 
the sky, when Sethos, accompanied by Una, who was to carry the 
precious scarab to Maris, entered the temple. Only a few neo- 
phytes were sweeping the sand from the steps as Sethos ap- 
proached. ‘Call the officiating priest”, he said. When that indi- 
vidual arrived, Sethos said sternly, “I would have the body of the 
victim removed as quickly as possible, so that it shall not profane 


the temple. Come, I will see to it myself. Hath the case 
arrived ?” 
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“Aye, my lord, ’tis here’, said the priest. 

“Then bid the slaves carry it to the dungeon.” 

What a sight greeted his eyes, as he gazed on Nicia! Una 
gave a scream, and fainted dead away. Sethos went pale as 
death. “‘The demons of Amenti have been there, for Seth hath 
triumphed indeed!” he said; “and behold! the scarab is gone!” 

With a sorrowful heart he saw the body placed in the cedar 
case, and closed the lid. Una, meanwhile, had been carried to the 
temple above, where the priest was trying to revive her. 

Sethos called his litter, and, taking Una in his arms, was 
borne to his home. He then left and went to the place where, 
having passed the dread judgment of the Forty-Two, he gave the 
body into the hands of the three poor relations of the dead girl, 
two old men and a very old woman. He then hastened back to 
his palace; and soon after a very old man, with long straggling 
gray hair, emerged from the palace and swiftly made his way to 
the villa, arriving almost as soon as Maris. 

No sooner was the body set down in the mandara she had 
loved so well, than Sethos took Maris by the hand. “My son, 
I have sad news for thee. The maid hath passed away. Some 
demon of Seth hath stabbed her through the heart, and removed 
the protecting scarab. She hath passed the gates of the golden 
kingdom. She hath gone’, said he, with tears streaming down 
his face; and Maris, too, sobbed bitterly. 

Nothing was left to the friends but to bear the case to the 
great silent tomb in the Makkattam hills; so they carried it to the 
edge of the dyke, where the swollen river had almost reached the 
top, and a four-oared baris bore it over the great waters that 
stretched even to the foot of the mountains. 

The baris was rowed to the foot of a declivity. Here Sethos 
bade them stay, while Maris and Darda carried their precious 
burden up the slope, where stood a lonely tomb, over the portal 
of which was an inscription which read, “This is the tomb of 
Evil. Here lie the unhallowed dead.” 

They carried her within the gloomy portals and laid her in a 
niche, and Sethos said the Ritual of the Dead (which was forbid- 
den here), and commended her soul to Osiris. Then they sor- 
rowfully entered the baris, and were taken back to the villa. 











THE SCARAB OF DESTINY 
CHAPTER XXI. 


THE Love SONG OF THE PHCENICIAN PRINCE. 


AMESES sat with troubled brow in the great palace of the 
Pharaoh. What desolation after this awful storm! His 
heart was filled with misgiving. He knew he had offended the 
Gods; and was trying to place the blame on Sethos for having 
persuaded him to abolish the sacrifice to Hapi, for that god was 
evidently grievously offended. The Nile continued to rise, twenty, 
twenty-six, twenty-eight feet. Twenty-six feet was abundance, 
twenty-eight feet overflow, and still the Nilometer showed no 
signs of diminishing. This meant disaster throughout Egypt, 
Murrain and disease would overtake the cattle, and fever and pes- 
tilence would run riot. Never in the history of the land, or in 
the memory of mortal man, had such a disastrous storm or such 
a rise of the Nile been known. 

Rameses tore his hair in anguish. No more sacrifice! Per- 
haps the god of the Israelites was once more showing Egypt his 
just anger; this time for the sacrifice of the maid who believed 
in him. He trembled as he thought of this, for the Egyptians 
had not yet forgotten the Exodus. 

The princess was acting very strangely. All morning she 
had gone from one fit of hysterics into another, and her women 
could do nothing to soothe her. The queen and Avaris tried to 
quiet her, but she begged them to leave her. When the day began 
to wane she became more quiet, and was resting in her pavilion, 
alone, when suddenly Sunro appeared. His face was drawn and 
haggard, and his eyes were wild and bloodshot as he said, 
“Princess; the box! What hast thou done with it?” 

Ranee was sick in mind and body, and resented this rude 
intrusion. “Thou dost forget thyself, Sunro’, she said, rising 
in anger. 

“What hast thou done with it?” he demanded. 

“T did nothing with it; but on the day of the storm Oceo 
ran against me as I held it in my hand, and it fell upon the pave- 
ment and broke to atoms.” 

“T knew it, I knew it!” he wailed in anguish. 

“Well, ’twas only some flaky powder.” 

“Dost know what thou hast done?” he said, catching her by 
the arm. “Thou hast let Seth loose in Egypt.” 
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She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Well, I certainly could not 
help the beast bounding against me in that fashion.” 

“As long as the powder remained in the box he was help- 
less, but now, that was he riding on the storm. Didst thou not 
hear his demons make merry? Look around thee, at the death 
and destruction; and ’tis only the beginning. Thou art the ruin 
of Egypt! Thou wilt see her proud head laid low in the dust; 
and mark me, Princess, thou wilt not escape.” 

Ranee moaned in her distress, and her hands hung powerless 
by her side. “And why, Sunro, since thou knewest the contents, 
didst thou not tell me? Why not warn me?” 

“Warn thee! Wouldst thou have believed me? Nay; mor- 
tals will have their own way, to their undoing. I begged thee, 
again and again, to give me the box, Princess; but thou wouldst 
have thine own way. ‘Tis fate. It will avail thee nothing now. 
Seth will not let thee have thy desire, for thy will power hath 
been conquered. The God of Evil hath never been known to keep 
his promises.” 

“Well, the deed is done, and a life’s sorrow will not replace 
the box, or bring back the sunshine. Wé£ull Memphis be forever 
wrapped in this mist and fog? ’Tis growing dark, Sunro.” 

“Princess, what meanest thou ?” 

“This blue haze over all, Sunro. I would give my life if I 
could recall it all.” 

“Blue haze! blue haze!” he muttered. “Ye Gods! The 
princess is going blind.” He bade her a hasty farewell, saying, 
“T think someone is approaching, oh Princess! I will see thee 
another time.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ESCAPE OF THE PRINCE. 


HAT night a strange thing happened in Egypt. It was about 
the ninth hour, and the moon had not yet risen, but the 
stars were shining in all their wonted splendor, when behold, in 
the eastern sky was seen the figure of a gigantic cross. There, 
against the dark blue background of the heavens, the strange 
symbol was outlined in fire. This flaming cross was seen all over 
Egypt, and the frightened people knew not what to make of the 
fiery portent. All they could do was to fall on their faces and 
pray to Osiris and Isis, and beg for protection. 
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Sethos, on the tower of Athor, saw the dread manifestation. 
He, too, fell on his knees, saying, “Oh, thou Great and Mighty 
One, I pray thee to withhold thine anger. Oh, God of the Uni- 
verse, spare this stricken country”, and through the long night 
he prayed. 

From the roof of the palace, Rameses saw this wonder, and 
his heart was troubled. He did not know whether it was a sign 
from the Gods, or was like the wondrous pillar of fire, which, 
according to the papyrus in the temples, went before the He- 
brews when they were led out of Egypt. 

Maris, gazing on the strange sight, said, “Surely ’tis the sign 
of the one Great God whom Nicia worshipped. Teach me, thou 
unnameable One, to find thee. Oh thou Lord of All, teach me 
the way.” 

For more than two hours it blazed in the sky, then slowly it 
faded away. 

Rameses sent for the priests and all his wise men, but none 
could offer a solution of the mystery. At last, in a rage, he sent 
for Sethos. “What meaneth yonder flaming omen ?” he demanded. 

‘Most glorious King, in conjunction with the comet, I should 
say it is a sign of war.” 

“Oh, I thought perhaps *twas worse’, said Rameses. “I 
dreaded a repetition of the plagues upon us. I am used to the 
game of war. Let the enemy come’, and he dismissed Sethos 
with a nod, for he was not in his favor just then. 

Two days after the appearance of the sign of the cross, 
Rameses sat on his throne, and prostrated before him was 
Hadad, who had returned from Judza, with many presents and 
a message from the young King Solomon, asking that when 
the days of mourning were over, the Princess Avaris should 
be sent to his court in Jerusalem, where he would make her 
his wife according to the laws of Israel. Hadad had just asked 
permission of the Pharaoh to be allowed to take Avaris to 
Judzea himself. 

“Oh Son of Ra, I would pitch my tent in the Land of my 
Fathers”, he said humbly. 

“Have I not been to thee as a brother?” said Rameses. 
“Have I not given thee wealth and power? And now thou 
wouldst leave me!” 

“Verily thou hast, Oh Son of Light; and thou hast all my 
gratitude ; but suffer me, I pray thee, to take my wife and children 
and return to my people with thy gracious permission.” 

“Have it as thou wishest, Hadad”, he said sadly. “Perhaps 
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Avaris will need a friend at court when she becometh the queen 
of Solomon.” 

Rameses had just finished speaking when a courier, tired and 
worn, threw himself on his face in front of the throne. 

“Most glorious Light of the World, the Libyans, aided by the 
Turisha and the Leka, have invaded thy kingdom. The savages 
are overrunning the country, destroying everything, on the plains 
above Thebes.” 

“What! shouted Rameses. “They have dared!” 

“Aye,” said the runner, “Thebes is besieged by the hordes 
from Arabia Felix.” 

“Enough !” said the Pharaoh, rising ; “Sound the alarm.” 

“T pray thee to let me go, Father. ’Tis only a skirmish, and 
I can cope with it”, said the Crown Prince. 

“Thou shalt go, my son. ’Tis time thou showedst thy met- 
tle ; and I will follow, shouldst thou fail to subdue the savages.” 

“To war! To war!” shouted Rameses, raising his sceptre 
on high; and the shout went from.lip to lip. Brazen gongs 
sounded all through the city. From every temple in the land rang 
out the tocsin of war, and every soldier in field and farm dropped 
his implements of agriculture, for every soldier was allotted a 
portion of public ground for his support, and all ran at the brazen 
clanging ; and in the early morning Oristan rode in his war chariot 
at the head of twenty thousand men, in the direction of Thebes. 

Una’s heart was heavy, not because Oristan had ridden away, 
but because Hophra, in a few days, would have to lead the second 
division, which was now being formed. 

Maris and Hophra had their heads together quite often, and, 
greatly to Una’s surprise, Maris enlisted as archer to Hophra, 
to go in his chariot and discharge the arrows while Hophra drove 
the horses. Maris had a long talk with Sethos, who had not in 
all this time of excitement been bidden to the palace, but was 
going today without the call of Rameses. In his hand he carried 
a large bunch of white roses, surrounded by lotus blassoms. 
When he arrived at the palace he traversed the great corridors, 
and seeing Naxo, he called to him and said, “I wish to give these 
blossoms to the Princess Avaris. Dost think that thou canst find 
her for me?” 

“Aye,” said Naxo, on bended knee, “I will carry them to the 
princess myself for thee, most holy Father.” 

“Nay, Naxo; thou wilt but tell her the high priest doth wish 
to give her his blessing”, and Naxo departed on his errand and 
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soon returned, saying, ‘““The princess will be with thee in a mo- 
ment, my lord.” 


Soon she came, extending both hands in welcome, and kneel- 
ing for his blessing. 

“Oh good Sethos, we are all so unhappy. This is a dreadful 
time. Hast thou come to tell us that the Gods have relented? 
Verily we do nought but pray’’, she said sadly. 

“Princess,” said Sethos, laying his hand tenderly on her 
head, “I bring thee these flowers from one who needs thy aid,— 
from Maris”, he whispered. “Look amongst the roses, and thou 
wilt find the papyrus. My daughter, I know thy heart. How is 
thy father to-day ?” 

“Oh, so changed, Sethos! I would not see him if I were 
thou. He is breaking his heart about Ranee; she doth act so 
queerly.” 

“Tis as well, my child; I will go”, said Sethos. 

Avaris ran to her room and with trembling fingers found the 
papyrus amongst the roses, and her eyes shone with a happy 
light and she trembled with joy as she read her first love letter, 
which ran thus: 

“Oh, Love of my life, wilt thou go to the Temple of 

Ptah at sunset, that I may speak with thee concerning 

things near my heart. Thou wilt find an old Egyptian 

on the right hand side of the entrance, who will be inter- 

ested in the buying of the omen cakes.” 

At the appointed time Avaris went to the temple with her 
companion. She bade her feed Hapi, while she lingered at the 
omen table and spoke kindly to an old man, who followed her 
into the dim recesses of the grove. 

‘My Love;” he said, as he held out his hands, “I have dared 
to call for thy aid, for I know thy pure soul will aid me, as I 
would give my life for thine.” 

“Aye, Maris, thou hast judged rightly. In life and in death 
I am thine. How can I aid thee?” 

“Avaris, dost thou know that Prince Ardas is in prison at 
the will of thy father?” 

“Nay, I know nought of it!” said Avaris in astonishment. 

“Well, he is; and I have been allowed to see him but once. 
I would fain rescue him; and with thy help I can carry it 
through.” 

“Thou canst count on me, Maris. What is thy plan?” 

“TI will tell thee all, Princess. Sethos is going to make my 
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hair like that of Ardas, and will give me his seal that I may 
gain entrance to the prison tonight. I am to give the prince a vial 
that will turn him into an Egyptian. Then tomorrow, at sunset, 
if thou wilt visit the prison, I will accompany thee. Thou wilt 
have the task of entertaining the governor long enough for the 
prince to join thee. That is all. Dazzled by thy gracious pres- 
ence, the governor and his attendants will not look too closely at 
thine escort.” 

“I understand,” said Avaris, “and I will do my part. But 
thou, Maris, where wilt thou be?” 

‘In his place;” said Maris very quietly, “but even that has 
been provided for. Thou knowest the Nile keeps on rising, and 
tomorrow night ‘twill be only five feet from the level of the win- 
dow of the cell. A friend of mine, one Darda, will have a boat 
under the window at midnight.” 

“Then thou wilt escape, Maris?’ said Avaris eagerly. 

“IT will try to’, he answered, kissing her hand fervently. 

She gave him both her hands, saying sadly, “Kiss them both 
Maris, for my doom is sealed. I am to be the bride of King 
Solomon. My greatest pleasure will now be in aiding thee; but 
if thou dost not escape, and the fraud be found out, thy life, 
Maris, will be the forfeit.” 

“Well I know the penalty; but I run the same risk by speak- 
ing to thee and I would do the same thing over and over again, 
only to look into thy dear eyes.” 

“Then thou art a fond and foolish fellow, and I love thee 
for it; and if thou art caught in trying to get away, I will crave 
the boon of thy life from Rameses, and if he grant it not, he 
shall see whether I become the bride of the Royal Asp or of 
Solomon”, she said with a defiant toss of her pretty head. 

“My Loved One, thou wilt do nothing rash; for while we 
live, we may still hope,—or why have the Gods implanted love 
in both our hearts?” 

“For our sins, Maris; and in the long future that stretches 
before us there doth shine the faintest glimmer of hope. Per- 
chance King Solomon might meet the same fate as his brother. 
Then I would come to Phoenicia. Wouldst mind wedding a 
widow, Maris?” she added playfully. 

“May the Gods grant thee all blessings, Avaris. I shall never 
forget thee, no matter how high thy estate. Perchance thou wilt 
be glad to know that a warm heart beats for thee alone”, and 
they parted with misty eyes. 


(To be continued. ) 











THE GOLDEN VERSES OF PYTHAGORAS. 


By Eduard Herrmann. 


ERSE 29. Few know how to be happy; toys of 
the passions 
They roll to and fro, oppressed by ills 
without number. 
Tossed up and down on a shoreless 
ocean, 
They do not know how to resist nor 
escape the fearful storm. 





In this verse it is shown that the greatest enemies of 
man are his passions, because they tend to lessen his reason- 
ing powers, whereby he becomes their slave. Pythagoras 
does not condemn the passions—which he regards as the 
helpmates of reason—as long as they are the servants of 
man. On the contrary, he believes them to be necessary for 
intellectual development. It is true that a man without 
passion cannot become depraved, but at the same time he 
cannot take any great interest in life because he lacks just 
that which makes life worth living, the possibility to be- 
come more perfect. Reason must have complete dominion 
over the passions, otherwise man becomes stupid, vicious, 
or criminal. 

Pythagoras considered man as standing between the 
higher and lower world, the lowest of the superior beings, 
the highest of the inferior beings. He is free to choose be- 
tween good or evil; free to move upward to light and happi- 
ness or downward to darkness and misery. The means to 
do this are given by the passions, which transform into acts 
the ascending or descending motion of his will. The as- 
cending motion unites him with all that is good, noble, beau- 
tiful and wise; the descending motion, with that which is 
contrary to it. 
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To show that truth is always the same, irrespective of 
time, nation, creed, or race, I shall cite a statement of Jacob 
Boehme, the German shoemaker, poor, but a philosopher 
who lived in the sixteenth century. It will be interesting 
to compare it with the one of Pythagoras, just mentioned: 

“The habitation of this being (man) is midway be- 
tween heaven and hell, love and hate: that to which he at- 
taches himself, he becomes . . . If he inclines to the 
heavenly nature, he takes on a heavenly form; the human 
form becomes infernal if he inclines to hell; for, as is the 
spirit, so is the body. He shapes his body into that form, 
which the spirit wills.*” This statement is remarkable be- 
cause it gives a rational explanation for the changes often 
observed which time and circumstances bring about in the 
countenance of men; but it might also help to solve the rid- 
dle of phantasmal appearances, be they produced by the 
imaginative power of incarnate or discarnate men. 

“The habitation of man is midway between heaven 
and hell, love and hate.” This is what Pythagoras means by 
saying that man stands between the higher and the lower 
worlds. He can choose either for his habitation, and his 
outer appearance will in time show the bent of his will. Let 
us hope that the lower worlds will not always attract him; 
that his reason will some time tell him how to escape the 
fearful storm which rages on the ocean of passion. 


Verse 30. God! save them, by opening their eyes. 


The master here touches on a question which has in all 
times furnished strong weapons to atheists and sceptics; 
the question whether God can and will save humanity from 
evil. 

Hierocles in his commentaries says: “If God can lead 
all men to virtue and happiness, and will not do it, is God 
unjust? And, if he will do it, and cannot do it, is he then 
weak and without power?” 

Long before Hierocles, Epicurus, made use of the same 
argument in order to prove that God does not meddle with 

*Boehme, Vom dreifachen Leben des Menschen, ch. VI. cae Dar 
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the things of this world, and, consequently, there can be no 
providence. A long line of sceptic philosophers have car- 
ried forward this thought, which found its clearest and 
strongest pronouncement in the words of Pierre Bayle (1647- 
1706): “Evil exists; man is bad and unhappy.” 

All goes to prove this sad truth. History is largely a 
collection of the crimes and calamities of the human race. 
It is true, one may see examples of virtue and happiness; 
consequently there is a mixture of moral and physical good 
and evil. Now, if man is the work of an only principle, su- 
premely good, holy, allmighty, why is he exposed to sick- 
ness, cold, heat, hunger, thirst, pain, sorrow? Why has he 
so many bad inclinations, and why does he commit so many 
crimes? Can supreme holiness produce a criminal creat- 
ure? can supreme goodness produce an unhappy creature ?’ 
Origen says that the origin of evil is to be found in the free 
will of man. “Why, then, did God give such a dangerous free 
will to man? It is inexplicable, incomprehensible how evil 
could introduce itself into the dominion of a highest being 
which is infinitely good, powerful and holy. God either will 
take evil from us and cannot; or he can do it and will not. 
In the first case, he would be weak; in the second, bad— 
which is impossible. If he can take the evil from us, which 
alone would be worthy of his divinity, why does he not take 
it from us?” 

Many a philosopher, Christian and non-Christian, has 
tried to answer this question. The only reasonable answer 
can be given by Theosophy, which is in perfect accord with 
the teaching of Pythagoras, and his follower, Plato, and this 
answer is, in the words of Fabre d’Olivet, whose translation 
of the golden Verses I have presented to you: 

“Evil is neither absolutely necessary nor irresistible, be- 
cause it is not unavoidable, and for this reason God can and 
will take it from us, and he does take it. If one of the mod- 
ern disciples of Boyle asks me how and when God bestows 
such a great favor on humanity, of which they can see no 
trace, | answer them: By means of the perfectibility of man, 
and in the course of time. Time is the instrument of provi- 


"Dict. crit. article, Manicheans. 
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dence, and perfectibility is the design of its work; nature 
is the object and good the result. We all know that there 
is a mixture of good and evil; all that is good emanates 
from providence, which is always attempting to transform 
evil into good. There can be no doubt that good is inces- 
santly augmenting and evil diminishing in the same propor- 
tion, and that by means of time and perfectibility, man must 
finally arrive at absolute goodness, which is the summit of 
perfection. This is the answer to the question how and 
when God abolishes evil. If you object to this answer be- 
cause you cannot see the progress of good, it is your own 
fault, for you depend on the imperfect senses alone, which 
deceive you every minute; and even in reference to the ob- 
jects which belong into the resort of the senses. How can 
we who are placed in a small corner of nature pretend to 
overlook the whole immensity of the universe? All that 
we may understand is that progress:is certainly going on in 
our corner, from which we may infer that it is going on in 
the whole universe. If our own perfectibility is a fact, then 
the perfectibility of the race is assured; and if the progress 
seems to be so slow that it becomes almost imperceptible, 
why do we not hasten it? What else prevents us from do- 
ing this but our indifference, egotism and heartlessness— 
coupled with profound ignorance.” With Pythagoras let us 
pray: “God! save us by opening our eyes.” And when this 
has happened we shall understand the following verse: 


Verse 31. But no! the human race is divine, 


And her duty it is to discover error, to see 
truth! 


This is the confirmation of what was said in reference 
to the preceding verse. It depends on man himself to make 
an end to all evil by learning what is error and what is truth 
and selecting the truth as the only means leading to happi- 
ness. But to recognize error, we have to observe the effects 
of our thoughts, words, acts. This necessitates two things: 
First, time; secondly, increasing intelligence, perfectibility. 
These are given, for time is eternal, and perfectibility is the 
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law of evolution. But man must add one other thing in or- 
der to make use of time and of the privilege of perfecting 
himself; namely, his will. Without his will directed to the 
acquisition of an understanding of what is good and true, 
evolution is slow and evil remains long, as we learn from 
the study of history. But fortunately the effects of evil are 
so terribly persistent and unavoidable, that the greatest ob- 
stinacy of man cannot forever endure the suffering resul- 
ing from them, and, therefore, even his free will is, to a cer- 
tain extent, subordinated to a higher will, the irresistible 
purpose of which seems to be the perfection of man. But 
not only the immediate necessity urges man to seek the 
right path to happiness; there are other powers silently 
working for this same object. These powers are the good 
thoughts of living men, and of beings who are on a higher 
plane of existence. Not so long ago these two statements 
were regarded as being ridiculous or superstitious, because 
not provable by facts. Modern experimental psychology 
has proven that thoughts can be transmitted from man to 
man, regardless of distance (Myers, Human Personality I 
p. 600) ; and more advanced thinkers (Lodge, Stead, Richet, 
Hyslop) believe the second statement also to be true. The 
influence of concentrated thought, from whatever source, 
is undoubtedly great and far reaching; anyone who has per- 
severance enough to study this question impartially will be- 
come confirmed of its truth. But even those who still doubt 
it will do well to guard their thoughts, because they do af- 
fect their own well being. It is always our mode of think- 
ing which brings about the changes necessary for the fur- 
ther progress of humanity, wherefore it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the number of those who recognize the irresist- 
ible power of good thoughts, becomes greater from day to 
day. 


Verse 32. Nature teaches us, Thou that hast 
Penetrated it—thou wise, thou happy one— 
Thy anchor is cast in the harbor of peace. 


Nature, by her immutable laws, calls the attention of 
man to her silent working, showing him that perfectibility 
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by means of time is indeed a fact. The reasoning powers of 
man must ultimately lead him to acknowledge this fact and 
to act in conformity with nature, because a contrary course 
will surely bring misfortune upon him. It is true that there 
are scientists who affirm that nothing in nature is perfect- 
ible, that it always remains immobile, because they do not 
see it move nor change, but a true scientist who has not 
only his eyes but also his heart open, knows very well that 
perfectibility in all things is one of the best demonstrated 
truths. Leibnitz, for instance, holds that all changes which 
take place in nature are the consequences of preceding 
changes and tend to perfect the whole in the course of time, 
so that the present already carries the future in itself. Even 
Buffon, who seems to be opposed to the idea of perfectibil- 
ity, cannot deny that nature tends more towards life than 
towards death, and seeks to organize the bodies so that they 
can resist death better and longer—which is also the kernel 
of Darwin’s teaching of the survival of the fittest. Kant, of 
course, is the greatest defender of perfectibility; he and 
Fechner regard Nature as almost a living being, which per- 
fects itself more and more in order to prepare a fitting home 
for the divine man, which is to come—a beautiful and truly 
theosophical thought. 

Linné says that every true observer of nature knows 
that our earth must have gone through terrible convulsions 
and revolutions. The continents have not always been the 
same as now, the ocean has changed, islands have not al- 
ways been islands, and living and vegetating beings have 
been very different from what they are now. Since nature 
always progresses from the simple to the composite, it is 
probable that the most imperfect animals were created first, 
and that the more highly developed came in a slowly pro- 
gressive order. There might even have been long periods 
of rest, during which nature silently prepared the life germs 
which should blossom in the course of centuries. “It is cer- 
tain that the most perfect beings develop from the less per- 
fect, and that they must continue to perfect themselves in 
the course of generations. All animals tend to become men; 
the vegetable kingdom reaches out towards the animal, 
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and the mineral towards the vegetable. Man is the con- 
necting link between Divinity and nature. The ray of wis- 
dom and intelligence which gleams in his eyes reflects itself 
in all nature. He is the communicating chain between all 
beings. . . . Who knows if in the eternal night of time 
the sceptre of the world shall not pass from his hands into 
the hands of a more perfect being, one more worthy to carry 
it? If nature has always given the dominion to the most 
perfect race, why should nature not continue to do so in the 
future? Why should evolution cease now? Have we no 
need of further progress? Are we already perfect? Are 
we Gods?’”® 

The only way to get true knowledge is indicated by 
Pythagoras. We have to penetrate the secrets of nature; 
we have to pay close attention to the silent workings of 
those mysterious powers which unceasingly create and de- 
stroy; we have to learn that destruction is only a means to 
create higher types, that life itself is indestructible, ever 
and ever striving to greater perfection of all things and be- 
ings. He who understands this is indeed wise and happy, 
for his anchor is cast in the harbor of peace, because he 
knows that the creation and we ourselves are not the prod- 
uct of blind chance, but of that majestic wisdom which is 
behind all manifestation of nature. 


Verse 33. Observe my laws; abstain from things 
Which thy soul must fear, by discerning 
Them well and by guiding intelligently thy 
body. 


It is well known that Pythagoras gave his pupils strict 
laws in regard to diet, to ablutions, purifications and to the 
general mode of living, all tending to form a higher type of 
humanity, physical as well as mental and spiritual. His 
teaching probably had the same threefold aspect which was 
in use by all initiates, especially by the Egyptian priests 
from whom he got his knowledge. The first manner of 
writing and speaking was clear and simple; the second was 

*New Dict. Article, Animals. 
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figurative; the third was symbolic. Each of the three had 
reference to the body, the mind (or reason), and the spirit, 
respectively. If, for instance, we take Pythagoras’ teach- 
ing that purifications are necessary for man’s well being, he 
means by this, according to Hierocles, not only the purifica- 
tion of the physical, but also of the luminous body, and of 
the soul. He says: 

“By the exercise of virtue and by embracing truth and 
purity, we ought to take care of our soul and of our lumi- 
nous body, which the Oracles call the subtle chariot of the 
soul. The purity here spoken of extends also to meat and 
drink and to the whole management and usage of our mor- 
tal body, in which is lodged our luminous body which in- 
spires life into the inanimate body and contains and pre- 
serves all its harmony.” 

That the rules given by Pythagoras are to be taken in 
a literal and in a hidden sense is shown in the Precept “Thou 
shalt not eat the heart (of an animal)”; the chief sense of 
which is that we should avoid anger; but the literal and sub- 
ordinate sense is that we should abstain from eating that 
forbidden part. “Abstain from meats” really means abstain 
from mortal and corruptible bodies. In each Precept the 
master insinuates our purgation from all carnal affections, 
and teaches man to return home to himself; that he may say 
farewell to this abode of generation and corruption; that he 
may take his flight to the Elysian fields and to the pure 
ether. 

The Pythagoreans have given us the most perfect phil- 
osophy for the perfection of the whole man; for he who takes 
care of the soul and neglects the body, purges not the entire 
man; and, on the other hand, he who believes it sufficient 
to take care of the body without thinking of the soul, com- 


mits a like fault; but he who takes care of both perfects his 
whole self.* 


Verse 34. That thou, when soaring up into the radiant 
ether 
In the midst of the Immortals, mayest be a 
God thyself. 


*‘Hierocles, Commentaries. 
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This was, and is, and always will be, the grand object 
of initiation. Every great teacher has constantly kept it 
before the eyes of his disciples. It is the inestimable price, 
according to Plato, which awaits him who fights for virtue. 
“The initiate’, says Sophocles, “is not only happy during 
his life, but he may also expect eternal felicity after his 
death.” “His soul, purified by virtue,” said Pindar, “soars 
up into the happy regions where there is an eternal spring.” 
And Socrates teaches that “the soul, attracted by the celes- 
tial element, which has the greatest affinity with her nature, 
unites with the immortal gods in order to participate in 
their glory and immortality.” 

According to Pythagoras, this deification is the work 
of divine love; it is reserved for him who has found the 
truth by his intellectual faculties, the virtue by the faculties 
of his soul, and purity by the instinctive faculties. This 
purity shows itself after death, in the luminous or ethereal 
body which the soul has formed while imprisoned in the 
material body. An emphatic teaching of this master is that 
besides the physical, the soul has another body which forms 
itself for good or for bad, according to the use a man makes 
of his faculties and opportunities. He called this second 
body the subtle vehicle of the soul, and the physical body 
only a coarse garment. He says: 

“By practising virtue, by embracing truth, by abstain- 
ing from all impure things, do we take care of the soul and 
of its luminous body.’® This was the real purpose of the 
symbolic abstinences which he prescribed for his pupils, just 
as in our days it is the real purpose of all theosophic teach- 
ings. If the soul of man has become pure, wise and unsel- 
fish, then it is not necessary to change our social conditions 
by laws or by terrible revolutions; for if man has become 
better they must of necessity change for the better. His 
supreme law will then be the happiness, the contentment of 
all men; and his whole life will bear witness that he tries by 
all good and just means to enforce and to fulfill this law. 
Pythagoras’ whole life was devoted to this great task, and 


*Plato, Phaedon. 
*Hierocles, Aur. Carnim, v. 68. 
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he succeeded in arousing great enthusiasm in the hearts of 
his disciples, and of men who lived generations after him. 

There are souls always ready to receive the truth and 
to spread it by an exemplary life, for this is really the only 
way to convince others of the truth. From Pythagoras’ 
time up to our own, these devotees have been misunder- 
stood and persecuted, but the teaching has not disappeared. 
It is still here, and just as beautiful, just as true, just as wise 
as when Pythagoras taught it. It always will be here; for it 
is eternal, it is Divine Wisdom. Let us embrace it with 
heart and soul; let it become a part of our own innermost 
being; this is the right way to honor the Great Master who 
so eloquently taught it 2,500 years ago. 


To Be Continued. 














AN EXPERIENCE BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 
By T. O. Dempsey. 


SEATED myself in the dentist’s chair, and the attendant 
| prepared to draw the cup over my mouth. 

“Ready ?” he asked. 

“Yes. Fire away!” the operator replied, from the 
small table where he was taking his instruments from a bag, 
and laying them out in order. 

The cup was over my face, and the sickening whiff of the 
ether was in my nostrils. 

“Good, deep breaths’, he said . 

I faced the window, and my eyes wandered down the 
sunlit street. I noticed the people passing to and fro, and I 
felt a selfish and unreasoning anger because they knew not 
of my plight. It is terrible to suffer without human solace— 
to feel deserted in moments of agony. 

I drew in the distasteful gas steadily—controlling my- 
self, and expanding my lungs to the full . 

From where I lay, the clock of the post-office opposite 
was visible to me. I remember watching the larger hand 
turning towards the hour of ten; but I do not recollect how 
long it was from the time I drew my first breath of gas to the 
entire confusion of my senses. It seemed hours. Sometimes 
my lungs slackened and my breaths grew shorter. 

“Come now! good, deep breath”, the medical man inter- 
vened in a voice of power and confidence that hypnotized me 
into exertion. 

Gradually my mind became full of shadows. They came 
between my eyes and the sunlit street. I paused before a 
barrier of blackness. There was someone with me, and I 
demanded what we should do. 

“Good, deep breath”, he answered, and the curtain of 
night rose as I filled my lungs again. Immediately all things 
swayed about me: up and down, round and round. Then I 
lost consciousness for a space . 
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I lived again. I lived in two places, seated in the chair 
facing the sunlit street, racked with physical and mental 
pain; and in another place where the suffering of the passing 
was on my spirit, and its agony was unspeakable and full of 
a revolting dread. I lived interchangeably in these two 
places; sometimes in one, sometimes in the other. I crossed 
the threshold of another life. I seemed to know with great 
clearness the secrets and the laws of Nature; and the sim- 
plicity of these seemed to me so extraordinary that I blamed 
myself for my dullness in never having perceived them be- 
fore. My power of comprehension and elevation of mind 
was such as I had never dreamed of. 

I can not now rise to that elevation of understanding; 
with each attempt I have failed. I only know that the sim- 
plicity of the scheme of existence made me laugh aloud. I 
recollect one thing—that existence alone is solid; and the 
world and all its necessities are mere vacuities. In life we 
think of the things around us as being solid. In death we 
know that we ourselves are the only true solids. Existence 
may be described as a long, solid bar. 

In the struggle of being dragged back and forth between 
this life and that greater life, I railed against the Maker of 
All, who ailowed me to be moulded with a flaw; who allowed 
his subjects to drag me from life at so inopportune a time; 
who caused me to need the grafting of a portion of solidity 
into my seemingly solid being. What other existence was 
robbed that mine might be renewed, I cannot say. What 
complications or disturbances this will eventually entail, I 
do not know. 

The ordeal is wrapped in present misunderstanding. I 
only know of the pain it caused me before I became conscious 
of the fact that I lay in a dentist’s chair; that there before 
me was the sunlit street and the post-office clock marking 
twenty-five minutes to eleven. 

I care not if this is called a dream. I know that one 
Saturday morning, four months ago, between 9.45 and 10.40 
A. M. I crossed the threshold of this world; that in moments 
which seemed years, my spirit struggled and suffered be- 
tween the warring forces of earth and another world. 








THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC. 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D 


CHAPTER I. 


Preparations. 


VERY intention which is not manifested in acts 1s 
vain, and the speech which expresses it is idle. Ac- 
tion proves life, and action also proves and consti- 
tutes will. Therefore it is said in symbolic and 

sacred books that men will be judged, not according to their 
thoughts and ideas but according to their works. In order 
to be, it is necessary to act. 

Hence we have now to treat the great and awful ques- 
tion of magic works. Here is not a question of theories and 
abstractions. We come to realities and we are going to 
place in the hands of the adept the wand of miracles saying 
to him: “Do not merely repeat our words, but act of your 
own accord.” 

The question is concerning operations of a relative 
power, and of the means of mastering the greatest secrets 
of nature to make them serve an enlightened and inflexible 
will. 

The greatest numbers known of magic Rituals are 
either mystifications or riddles; and after so many centuries 
we are, for the first time, about to tear the veil from the 
occult sanctuary. To reveal the holiness of mysteries is to 
furnish a remedy for their profanation. This thought sus- 
tains our courage and makes us face courageously all the 
perils of this work—perhaps the boldest ever given to the 
human mind to conceive and accomplish. 

Magic operations are the exercise of a natural power, 
which is superior to the ordinary forces of nature. They 
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are the result of knowledge and habit which exalt the human 
will above its habitual limits. The supernatural is only the 
extraordinary natural, or the exalted natural.* A miracle is 
a phenomenon which strikes the multitude because it is un- 
expected; the marvelous is that which causes wonder. They 
are effects which surprise those who are ignorant of the 
causes, or who assign causes out of proportion to such re- 
sults. Miracles are only for the ignorant; but, as there 
exists but little absolute knowledge among men, the miracle 
may still exist, and it does exist for all the world. 

Let us begin by saying that we believe in all miracles, 
because we are convinced and even certain through our own 
experience of their entire possibility. There are some that 
we do not explain, but which we none the less regard as 
explicable. From more to less and from less to more, the 
consequences are identically relative, and the proportions 
are progressively rigorous. But to perform miracles we 
must be outside the ordinary human conditions; we must 
be either abstracted by wisdom, or exalted by madness;? 
above or outside of all passions through ecstasy or frenzy. 
Such is the first and most indispensable of the preparations 
of the operator. 

Thus by a law of providence or fate, the magician can 
only exercise the all-power in an inverse proportion to his 
material interest. The alchemist makes so much more gold 
that he resigns himself to more privations, and holds in 
higher honor his poverty, the protectress of the secrets of 
the Great Work. Only the adept whose heart is without 
passion will direct the love and hatred of those whom he 
wishes to make the instruments of his knowledge. The 
myth of Genesis is eternally true, and God allows only those 





_ \The author gives a correct definition. The prefix, supra, in a word, 
signifies “upper” rather than beyond, as seems to be commonly supposed. 
Hence, “supernatural” means simply upper-natural, and not divine —A. W. 
" Madness, or rather enthusiasm, was considered by Plato, Aristotle and 
their disciples as the essential and necessary condition of superior wisdom. 
o be a poet, prophet, or inspired was to be mad. It is more than possible, 
therefore, that the moderns must study psychological science from another 
beginning than the one now in vogue. 
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to approach the tree of Knowledge who are sufficiently ab- 
stinent and strong not to covet its fruit. 

Ye, therefore, who seek in magic the means of gratify- 
ing your passions, pause in that baleful path. You would 
only find in it madness and death. This is what was formally 
expressed by that common tradition, that sooner or later 
the devil finishes by twisting the neck of the sorcerers. The 
magus should therefore be impassible, sober, chaste, dis- 
interested, impenetrable and inaccessible, to every species of 
prejudice or terror. He should be without bodily defects, 
and proof against all contradictions and troubles. The first 
and most important of magic operations is, to attain this 
rare superiority. 

We said that passionate ecstasy may produce the same 
results as absolute superiority. That is true so far as re- 
gards the success of magic operations, but not as regards 
the direction of them. Passion projects forcibly the vital 
light, and imprsses unexpected movement upon the uni- 
versal agent, but it cannot hold steady as easily as it is sent 
out. Its destiny is then to resemble Hippolytus dragged by 
his own horses, or Phalaris feeling himself the torture which 
he had invented for others. 

Human will made a real fact by action is like a cannon- 
ball, which never recoils before the obstacle. It makes its 
way through or enters it, and is lost then, when thrown out 
violently; but if it is transmitted with patience and perse- 
verence, it is never lost. It is like the wave that always 
returns, and it ends by consuming the iron. Man may be 
modified by habit which, according to the proverb, becomes 
in him a second birth. By means of persevering, and grad- 
uated gymnastics, the forces and agility of the body develop 
themselves or are created to an astonishing degree. It is 
the same with the powers of the soul. If you wish to rule 
over yourselves and others, learn to will. 

How can we learn to will? Here is the first arcanum 
of the magic initiation, and it is to make the very basis of 
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this arcanum understood that the ancient depositories of 
the sacerdotal technic surrounded the access to the sanc- 
tuary with so many terrors and illusions. They only be- 
lieved in a will that had been tried; and they were right. 
Strength can only be affirmed by victories. Indolence and 
forgetfulness are enemies of the will, and all religions have 
therefore multiplied rites and rendered their worship minute 
and difficult. The more that one discommodes himself for 
an idea, the more energy he acquires in the direction of that 
idea. Do not mothers prefer those of their children who 
have caused them the most sorrow, and have cost them the 
most cares? The force of religions is therefore entirely in 
the inflexible will of those who practice them. So long as 
there shall be a faithful believer at the holy sacrifice of the 
mass, there will be a priest to say it to him; and so long 
as there is a priest every day repeating his breviary, there 
will be a pope in the world. 

The most significant practices in appearance and in 
themselves the most foreign for the end proposed, lead, 
nevertheless, to that end, through the education and exercise 
of the will. A peasant who should rise every morning at 
two or three o’clock, and go very far from home to cull for 
himself a blade of the same grass before sunrise, would be 
able by carrying this grass about him, to perform a great 
number of wonderful things. This grass would be the sign 
of his will, and would become through this same will all that 
he wished it to be and to the advantage of his desires. In 
order to be able to do we must believe ourselves to be so, 
and this belief should transform itself immediately into acts. 
When a child says, “I cannot;” his mother replies, “Try.” 
Faith does not even try. It begins with the certainty of 
achieving, and it calmly works as though having omnipo- 
tence at its command and eternity before it. 

You, then, who present yourself for the knowledge of the 
Magi, what do you ask? Dare to utter your desire, what- 
ever it may be; then set yourself immediately to work, and 
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never cease to act in the same direction and to the same end. 
What you wish will be done, and is already begun for you 
and by you. 

Sixtus V., while guarding his swine, declared: “I will 
be Pope.” 

You are a beggar and you desire to make gold. Set, 
yourself at work and never stop. I promise you in the name 
of science all the treasures of Hamel and Raymond Lully. 

“What must be done first?” You must believe that you 
can do it and then act. “Act how?” 

Rise early every day at the same hour. Wash yourself 
at a fountain in all weather before daybreak. Never wear 
soiled clothes; cleanse them yourself if necessary. Exercise 
yourself in voluntary privations, that you may the better 
support involuntary ones; then impose silence on every de- 
sire, except that of the accomplishment of the Great Work. 

“What! By washing myself every day at a fountain I 
shall make gold?” You will work in order to make some. 

“Tt isa mockery!” No, it is an arcane art. 

“How can I use an arcanum which I do not compre- 
hend?” Believe and act! You will comprehend afterward. 

A woman said to me, one day: “I would like to be a 
fervent Catholic, but I am a Voltairian. What would I not 
give to have faith!” 

“Very well,’ I replied to her, “say no longer, I would 
like. Say, ‘I will,’ and do the works of faith. I assure you 
that you will believe. You say you are a Voltairian, and 
among the different ways of comprehending the faith you 
have the greatest antipathy to that of the Jesuits, and, nev- 
ertheless, it seems the most desirable to you and the strong- 
est. Begin again the exercises of Saint Ignatius without 
being discouraged, and you will become as believing as a 
jesuit. The result is unfailing and if you are simple enough 
to believe that it is a miracle, you are already mistaken in 
thinking yourself to be a Voltairian.” 


An indolent person will never become a magician. Magic 
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is an exercise for every hour and every moment. The doer 
of great works must be absolute master of himself: he must 
know how to overcome the attractions of pleasure, appetite 
and sleep; and he must be as insensible to success as he is 
to insult. His life should be a will, directed by a thought, 
and served by his entire nature which he will have subjected 
to mind in its proper organism, and by sympathy in all the 
corresponding universal forces. Every faculty and sense 
should take part in the operation, and quality in the priest 
of Hermes has the right to remain idle. We must give 
expression to intelligence by proper symbols, and sum it 
up by characters or pentacles. We must determine the will 
by words, and complete the words by acts. We must trans- 
form the magic idea into light for the eyes, into harmony 
for the ears, into perfume for the smell, into savors for the 
palate, and into forms for the touch. In one word, it 1s 
necessary that the operator shall bring into activity in his 
entire life what he wishes to realize outside of himself in 
the world. He must become a magnet in order to attract 
the desired thing; and when he shall be sufficiently mag- 
netic, let him know that the thing will come without think- 
ing of it, and of its own accord. 

It is important that the Magus should know the secrets 
of knowledge, but he can perceive them by intuition without 
having learned them. Recluses (solitaires) who live in ha- 
bitual contemplation of nature often divine its harmonies, 
and are better educated in their simple good sense than 
learned men, whose natural sense is rendered false by the 
sophisms of the schools. Thus practical magicians are almost 
always found in the country, and often are individuals with- 
out instruction, and plain shepherds. 

There also exist certain physical organizations better 
fitted than others for the revelations of the occult world. 
There are sensitive and sympathetic natures in whom in- 
tuition in the astral light, so to speak, is innate. Certain 
vexations and disorders may modify the nervous system, 
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and make of it without the concurrence of the will an appa- 
ratus of divination more or less perfect; but these phenom- 
ena are exceptional, and generally the magic power must 
and can be acquired by perseverence and labor. 

There also exists substances which produce ecstasy and 
dispose to magnetic sleep. There are some which place 
at the service of the imagination all the most lively and 
highly colored reflections of the elementary light; but the 
use of these substances is dangerous because they generally 
produce stupefaction and intoxication. They are neverthe- 
less employed, but in proportions rigorously measured, and 
under circumstances altogether exceptional. 

He who seriously wishes to give himself up to magic 
operations after having strengthened his mind against al! 
danger of hallucination and fear, should purify himself ex- 
teriorly and interiorly for forty days. The number 40 is 
sacred, and its very figure is magic. In Arabian ciphers it 
is composed of the circle, O, image of the infinite, and of 
four 4), which completes the ternary by unity. In Roman 
ciphers arranged as follows, it represents the symbol of 


the fundamental dogma of Hermes and the character ef 
Solomon’s Seal. 
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The purification of the Magus should consist in abstention 
from brute voluptuousness, in a mild vegetable diet, in the 
disuse of strong liquors, and in regulating the hours of sleep. 
This preparation has been indicated and set forth in all 
worships by a period of penance and probations, which pre- 
cede the symbolic festival of the renewal of life. It is nec- 
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essary—as we have already stated—to observe for the ex- 
terior the most scrupulous cleanliness. The poorest can find 
water at the fountains. It is also necessary that the clothes, 
furniture and vessels which we use are carefully cleansed. 
All uncleanliness shows negligence, and in Magic negligence 
is deadly. The air must be purified when we get up or go 
to bed, with a perfume composed of laurel-sap, of salt, cam- 
phor, white resin and sulphur, and by uttering at the same 
time the four sacred words while turning toward the four 
quarters of the globe. 

We must not speak to anyone of operations that we are 
performing; and as we have already said in the Dogma, 
mystery is the rigorous and indispensible condition of all 
operations of the science. It is necessary to foil the curious 
by implying other occupations and other researches, such 
as chemical experiments for industrial results, hygienic pre- 
scriptions, the quest after certain secrets of nature, but the 
forbidden word magic should never be uttered. 

The magus, in order to concentrate his force within 
himself, should isolate himself when beginning and appear 
unsociable, and choose the points of contact; but just in pro- 
portion as he shall be repulsive and unapproachable at first, 
when he shall have made his chain magnetic and chosen his 
place in a current of ideas and of light, he will be seen 
thronged and popular. 

A life meager and laborious is so favorable for the ini- 
tiation through practice that the greatest masters have 
sought it, even when they had the riches of the world in 
abundance at their disposal. It is then that Satan—that is 
to say, the spirit of ignorance sneers, doubts, and hates 
knowledge because he fears it—comes to tempt the future 
master of the world, by saying to him: “If you are the Son 
of God, command these stones to become bread.”* Moneyed 
men then seek to humiliate the prince of knowledge by hin- 
dering, undervaluing, or taking-advantage of his work. They 





*Gospel according to Mathew, iv. 3. 
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break the piece of bread which he seems so much to need, 
into ten pieces, so that he is obliged to extend his hand ten 
times. The magus does not condescend to smile at this un- 
becoming conduct, and goes on calmly with his work. 

It is necessary to avoid as much as possible the sight 
of hideous objects and ill-famed individuals, and neither eat 
or drink with persons whom we do not like; to avoid all 
excesses, and to live in the most uniform and regular way. 
One should also entertain the greatest reverence for himself, 
and look upon himself as a sovereign who consents to be 
unknown in order that he may reconquer his crown. He 
should be gentle and dignified with everyone, but he should 
never allow himself to be absorbed in social relations, and 
he should retire from circles where he cannot have any 
initiative whatsoever. 

Finally we can and even ought to fulfill the obligations, 
and practice the rites of the worship to which we belong. 
Now of all worship, the most magic is the one which accom- 
plishes the most wonders, which rests upon the wisest rea- 
sons, the most inconceivable mysteries—which has lights 
equal to its darkness, which renders wonderful things com- 
mon, and incarnates God in men through faith. This relig- 
ion has always existed, and has always been under diverse 
names the one and dominant religion in the world. Among 
the peoples of the earth even now it has three forms, hostile 
to each other in appearance, which soon will reunite in one 
alone, in order to constitute a universal church. I wish to 
refer to Russian orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, and to a 
last transfiguration of the religion of Buddha. 

We believe that we have made it sufficiently intelligi- 
ble by what precedes, that our magic is opposed to that of 
the goetians and necromancers. Our magic is both a science 
and an absolute religion which should not destroy and ab- 
sorb all opinions and all worships except to regenerate and 
direct them by constituting again the circle of initiated per- 
sons, and giving thus to the blind masses wise and clear- 
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sighted leaders. We live in an age when there is nothing 
left to destroy, but all is to be made over since all is de- 
stroyed., 

“What is to be made over? The past?” We cannot 
restore the past. 

“What is to be reconstructed? A temple and a throne? 
What good will it do since the ancient ones have fallen.” It 
is, as though you were to say, “my house has just fallen from 
old age; what is the good of constructing another?” 

“But will the house which you are going to build be like 
that which has fallen?” No, the one that fell was old, and 
this will be new. 

“But after all it will still be a house?” What, then, do 
you wish it to be? 








_ “Neither Protestantism nor America is regarded in this summary as a 
distinct entity by itself—A. W. 


(To be continued.) 





